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LETTER FROM MR. WILSON, SEPT. 13, 
1849. 


Mr. WILson mentions a fact, at the com- 
mencement of his letter, which will serve to indi- 
cate some of the privations to which missionaries 
in Western Africa are subjected. A vessel re- 
cently arrived from New York, had brought the 
first letters and papers which he had received 
since he left the United States, on his return to 
Africa, then fifteen months, except two short 
letters by way of England. “ We are now pe- 
rusing,” he says, ‘the account of the proceed- 
of the A. B. C. F. M. at their anniversary in 
1848, whilst you are in the midst of that of 
1849.” 

Mr. Walker, at the time Mr. Wilson wrote, 
had gone to Cape Coast, to invigorate his health 
by a little relaxation, but was expected back 
soon. “Mr. and Mrs. Preston,” he says, “re- 
moved to the Bakali country about six weeks 
ago, and since then have enjoyed excellent 
health. Already they have been permitted to 
witness some tokens for good among the people 
of their charge, but as he will probably write 
you himself J will not enter into particulars.” 


Opposition Subsiding—Additions to the 
Church. 


The opposition to religion which man- 
ifested itself here at the beginning of 
the year, does not continue with so much 
outward violence, but is perhaps not less 
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bitter or fixed, especially with the fe- 
male part of the community. At one 
time it broke up our female school en- 
tirely, but at present we are recollecting 
the girls, and hope it may not again 
experience a similar reverse. Nine na- 
tive converts have been received into 
the church during the year, and at our 
next commmunion, it is probable, two 
or three more will be added; and there 
are some five or six others who are feel- 
ing more or less interest in the subject 
of religion. Our meetings of late, how- 
ever, have not been as well attended as 
formerly, and we have to lament what 
we fear is an increase of intemperance 
among the people at large. 


Movements of the French. 


The French Admiral has been here 
lately, and as his kindly feelings towards 
the people were somewhat doubtful, 
many of them betook themselves to the 
woods, with their effects, during his 
stay. As he treated those with kindness 
who remained at home, it has had the 
effect to inspire them with more confi- 
dence, and most of them have returned. 
Some months ago it was confidently ex- 
pected that the French would break up 
their settlement here altogether; but 
more recently they have resumed their 
works, and at present there are no 
symptoms of discontinuance. Four 
“sisters of charity” arrived here about 








the same time with the Admiral, and 
have located themselves within a few 
miles of us. We do not anticipate 
much good or evil, however, from their 
resence. A bishop is also expected 
ere soon; but unless they adopt a very 
different line of conduct from what they 
have heretofore done, I do not see that 
we have occasion for much solicitude. 
We experience more real injury from 
the rum brought here by English and 
American vessels, than we shall be like- 
ly to do from all the Roman Catholicism 
that the French will import. 


The Press. 


We are about to put our printing 
press once more in operation ; but as our 
former printer is not now to be had, I 
have to take the labor upon myself of 
teaching others. We have not advanced 
in our work sufficiently to speak confi- 
dently of the ultimate success of this 
experiment, but hope we shall succeed. 
Mr. Preston can have no school among 
the Bakali until he can get something 
printed in that language; besides we 
are needing books in the Mpongwe. 
Mr. Walker has about completed a 
translation of Matthew, which we want 
to print as soon as we can. 
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LETTER FROM MR. BUSHNELL, SEPTEM- 
BER 22, 1849. 


Tae health of Mrs. Bushnell, which, as is 
known, has been very feeble, had been better for 
four or five months, when Mr. Bushnell wrote, 
than for three months before ; but the rainy sea- 
son having commenced, she seemed again failing 
more rapidly. She had received kind attention 
from the surgeon of one of the English crnisers, 
and also from the surgeon of the United States’ 
brig Porpoise. In regard to his own health, and 
the circumstances of the mission, Mr. Bushnell 
writes : 


Since I recovered from an attack of 
fever in April, I have enjoyed quite good 
health. I have not been confined to my 
room by sickness since, and I am much 
encouraged to hope that I may continue 
to enjoy good health. I have frequently 
walked six or eight miles, and preached 
twice, in one day. I have been particu- 
larly interested in visiting some of the 
Shekani and Bakali towns in the bush 
country, where the people have seldom 
or never listened to the story of the 
cross. Perhaps many of those despised 
people will receive the gospel and be 
saved, while their more highly favored 
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neighbors, the Mpongwe people, perish 
in their unbelief. 

I have returned this afternoon from a 
visit to Mr. Preston’s station, in the Ba- 
kali country. I left Mr. and Mrs. Pres- 
ton in usual health. The people there 
seem interested in having a missionary 
among them, and I trust will soon be- 
come truly interested in the gospel. 

We find much to interest and encour- 
age us in our labors here, among the 
Mpongwe people. Although there are 
many diverting and unfavorable influ- 
ences operating upon the minds of the 
people, still there is evidence of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit. A few, I 
think, are seriously inquiring what they 
must do to be saved. 


Death of Prince Glass. 


Prince Glass, who was one of the 
most influential head men in the vicin- 
ity, died a few weeks since, after a 
lingering illness of more than one year. 
He was formerly one of our most regu- 
lar and attentive hearers at Ozyunga. 
Often have I seen him weep when listen- 
ing to the story of the cross; and fre- 
quently, after our Sabbath service, has 
he come to my study for personal con- 
versation about the salvation of his soul. 
But alas! like too many, he put off re- 
pentance till a more convenient season. 
During most of his protracted illness, he 
was deprived of the power of speech, 
and had but imperfectly the use of his 
mind. While we have no decisive evi- 
dence of his being prepared for death, 
we know not but he may have experi- 
enced saving faith in the Redeemer, 
though unable to express it. As one 
after another of this people are thus re- 
moved by death, we feel admonished to 
do with our might, what our hands find 
to do, to bring them to the Savior. 








South Africa. 


LETTER FROM MR. TYLER, UMLAZI, JULY 


27, 1849. 
Arrival at Port Natal. 


Messrs. Abraham, Wilder, and Tyler, with 
their wives, sailed from Boston April 7, 1849. 
Their arrival at Cape Town has been previously 
announced. They have now reached their field 
of labor, and this letter is the more interesting as 
giving the first impressions of a new missionary. 


We arrived at Port Natal on the 16th 
instant, in good health and fine spirits. 
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Brother Lindley, who happened to be in 
Natal at the time, received us with great 
cordiality. After remaining there a few 
days, and sharing richly the hospitality 
of its good people, we started for our 
respective stations, previously assigned 
us,—Brother Abraham to Mr. L. Grout’s, 
(Umsunduzi,) Br. Wilder to Mr. Bryant’s, 
(Ifumi,) and ourselves to Dr. Adams’s, 
(Umlazi,)—where we shall probably re- 
main until we have acquired such knowl- 
edge of the language as will render us 
intelligible to the natives, before we go 
out alone, to form new stations. 


The Country and People. 


From my limited observation, I fully 
accord with the glowing descriptions of 
the country, which have been published 
in the Herald. It is certainly a beauti- 
ful region, and if proper pains are taken 
to cultivate it, I see no reason why it 
may not become very productive. In 
many places, the scenery strongly re- 
sembles some parts of New England. 
It is said that the soil is not naturally 
fertile ; but if suitable labor is expended, 
almost any vegetable or fruit can be 
raised. Emigrants from England, who 
have come here expecting to find the 
earth yielding luxuries spontaneously, or 
with scarcely any labor, have in some 
instances returned home disappointed. 
It is very doubtful whether the cotton 
crop succeeds in this country, though a 
thorough trial has not yet been made. 

Thus far | have been more agreeably 
impressed with the natives than I antici- 
pated. They are, personally, a fine, ac- 
tive, well-formed race, capable of endur- 
ing great hardships,—and of different 
shades of color, from a light brown to 
black. Their carriage is erect and no- 
ble, and their countenances generally 
wear a smile. The language is very 
euphonic, and I think easy of acquisi- 
tion. 


Opposition and Encouragement. 


There is, at present, great opposition 
to the truth, at all the stations ; which is 
particularly manifested by a very per- 
ceptible diminution of the number of 
worshipers on the Sabbath This oppo- 
sition probably arises from the war our 
missionary brethren have been waging 
against the baneful system of polygamy, 
which prevails here to a great extent. 
It may be regarded as a favorable indi- 
cation rather than otherwise; for it is 
evidence that the spirit of God is at 
work in the hearts of the people. When 
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a Zulu embraces Christianity and joins 
the small number of believers in this 
dark land, it is generally felt that he’ 
gives satisfactory evidence of a saving 
change of heart; for it is done in oppo- 
sition to many friends, and in open re- 
nunciation of the superstitious opinions 
and customs of his countrymen, and 
sometimes amid severe persecution. I ° 
cannot but feel that God has done, and 
is now doing, a great and glorious work 
among these degraded heathen. I bless 
him from the depth of my heart that he 
has brought me to this benighted region, 
to assist in the blessed work of its evan- 
gelization. Would that there were 
many more laborers in this perishing 
harvest. Ifa larger reinforcement could 
be sent to this field, there would no 
longer be the necessity, as at present, of 
the brethren and sisters being so widely 
separated. 


Prayer for the Missionaries by the Na- 
lives. 


In a postscript Mr. Tyler adds the following 
touching fact. 


There is one interesting fact which I 
forgot to mention. We are told that 
after the pious natives heard that we 
were coming to Africa, they always re- 
membered us in their prayers at the 
weekly prayer-meetings. They would 
pray, first for the missionaries at their 
own station, then for those in other parts 
of the field, then for their children and 
all their friends in America, and lastly 
for the new missionaries who were on 
their way to Africa; that God would 
keep them in safety on the ocean, and 
not suffer the winds and waves to destroy 
them. The first morning after our ar- 
rival, many of them came to see us, 
One of them, Umbalazi, (the first con- 
vert here,) kissed our hands, as an ex- 
pression of joy, and called us her 
children. 


Nee eee neem 


LETTER FROM MR. L. GROUT, UMSUNDU- 
zi, JULY 12, 1849. 


Interesting Case of a Native Female Con- 
vert. 


Last Sabbath was to us a day of sol- 
emn and cheering interest. It was made 
so by the fact that one of this benighted 
people, a daughter of Africa, made a 
public profession of Christianity, and sat 
down with us at the table of the Lord, to 
celebrate his love and death. I have 








before written you that we had hope of 
Unomutya, but that we thought it desir- 
able that her faith and love should have 
a longer and more severe trial before she 
should be baptized, and counted a child 
of God. It is now more than a year 
since she became interested in the truth, 
and the events of the last few months 
have served to confirm the hope which 
her previous conduct had inspired, that 
she was a friend of God. 

Soon after I wrote you concerning her 
religious state, her father, (or rather pro- 
prietor, for her own father is not living,) 
came for her, and insisted that she should 
leave us and go to live with her friends, 
in a native kraal. But she declined. 
At length, however, she consented to go 
home and spend a month, on condition 
that she should be permitted to return to 
us at the end of that time, and continue 
to live with us. Her father made a sol- 
emn promise that she should be allowed 
to return ; but no sooner had he got her 
fairly away from the station, than he de- 
clared she should never come back. On 
her arrival at home, he called together 
her friends, slaughtered an animal, and 
made a great dance, to celebrate the oc- 
casion of her return, draw her mind from 
the truth, and fit her for the market as a 
wife. They tried to deprive her of the 
clothes which she wore away from the 
station, to deck her in their native cos- 
tume, and adorn her with beads, and to 
make her mingle in the dance and the 
revelry of the occasion. But she sternly 
resisted, and became the object of their 
mirth and derision. The dance ended, 
and other means were tried to divert her 
mind and enlist her in sin and folly, but 
all without effect. She was watched day 
and night, and never left alone except 
she was made fast in the house. At the 
end of the month, she came to her pro- 
prietor, according to their custom, and 
said, “ Father, the time has arrived when 

ou agreed that I should go back; now 
let me go, as you said.” But he declared 
that she should not leave his kraal. She 
remained quiet for some time longer, and 
was still more closely watched, until a 
dance was made in the neighborhood, 
and all the people invited. ‘The father 
ordered his girl to go, and put upon her 
the beads and other attire which he 
thought requisite to her respectable ap- 
pearance for the occasion. But he did 
not succeed in getting her started, and 
finally took off the ornaments, and said 
to her mother and his other wives,— 
“Here, take this worthless girl; I am 
going to the dance ; I give her into your 

. 
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charge, and do you see that she does not 
escape till | return ;” and away he went 
to the dance, where, for a time, all else 
is forgotten. She and her mothers sat 
down ina kraal to shell corn. All passed 
in quiet and sociability till time to pre- 
pare supper, when the mothers said to 
the girl, “ Nomutya, it is time to cook. 
If you will go and get the food and fire 
ready, we will finish the corn.” She 
went out as usual, kindled the fire and 
put the food to cooking, and then bent 
her rapid course towards the Umvoti 
river, eight miles beyond which she was 
stopping. She arrived at the river with- 
out interruption, as every body had gone 
to the dance. But the river was much 
swollen by recent rains, and she found it 
impossible to cross alone. She succeed- 
ed, however, in calling some people from 
the opposite side, connected with the 
Umvoti station,.and by their assistance 
she forded the stream. 

It was night, and she was wet and 
hungry, and was an ordinary day’s walk 
from the home she was seeking, when, 
with tears in her eyes, she said to the 
Christian friends at that station, “1 want 
to go to my teacher at Umsunduzi, that 
I may continue to learn and obey the 
word of God. I must hasten. The sun 
is setting, and to-morrow is the Sabbath; 
and if | remain here till Monday my 
kindred will seek me, and compel me to 
go back to their kraal and their sins. I 
cannot stay.” With a handful of food to 
abate her hunger, and a lad to accom- 
pany her on the way, she started for this 
place, where she arrived at just twelve 
o’clock at night. Considering the dan- 
ger, or fear of traveling at night on foot 
in Africa, as well as the length of the 
journey, and who performed it, we were 
compelled to say that it required not a 
little decision, courage, perseverance, 
and power of endurance. Since her re- 
turn, her deportment has been uniformly 
upright and consistent with the word of 
God. A few weeks since, she repeated 
the wish, which she expressed before 
she went home, that she might be bap- 
tized and connected with the people of 
God. We could not deny her the re- 
quest ; and we have hope that she will 
honor the profession which she has made, 
and be the means of much good among 
her associates and this wicked people. 


Other Cases of Interest. 


There are other cases of interest at 
present, in our family of native children. 
Two lads came to me, not long since, to 
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ask what they should do to be saved. 
They felt that they were sinners, and 
needed the help of Christ. They had 
trusted in serpents, and prayed to the 
shades of their fathers long enough. 
Now they saw that these were the ser- 
vants of satan, and that he had made 
use of them to entice the souls of men, 
and entangle them in his meshes. But 
said they, “ Our purpose henceforth is to 
serve only the true God, and do what we 
can, though in the face of opposition, to 
demolish the kingdom of satan and exalt 
that of heaven.” They are lads of unu- 
sual spirit, enterprise and decision ; and 
if they continue in their present purpose, 
they will throw around them an influence 
for good, which their fathers, brovuers 
and companions, will be compelled to 
feel. They have taken part in a few of 
our religious meetings, and their prayers 
seem to come from hearts accustomed to 
the exercise. 


LETTER FROM MR. MARSH, auoustT, 1849. 


Mr. Marsh, who has been at!Table Mountain, 
writes now from a new station, Itafamasi. The 
year of which he speaks in the commencement of 
this letter. is the year from the time he went to 
Table Mountain. The reasons for leaving that 
location, afier remaining there nine months, and 
pitching his wagon in a new place in the wilder- 
ness, will be found in this communication, as 
stated by himself. 


This closing year finds me in similar 
circumstances as the last; my wagon is 
pitched in the wilderness for my tent; a 
few huts of thatched grass, for store- 
house and sleeping-place for my boys, 
would scarcely distinguish the spot from 
a hunter’s lodge; and the continual 
throng of traders which surronnd me 
with their thatch, their pumpkins and 
corn, or their milk and eggs, each eager 
for his sixpence, or the woman for her 
garden pick, or the girl for a bit of cloth, 
or a few strings of beads, would lead 
the passer by to suspect me a country 
peddler. 

Thus, with me, the year ends as it be- 
gan, amid the labors and discomforts 
always attendant upon establishing a 
new station. 

With the people of Table Mountain I 
spent nine months, and we deserted that 
station last May. After various mishaps 
in entering the place, such as upsetting 
the ponderous Dutch wagon, detention 
among rocks and pits and hills, too steep 
for twelve — to draw a small supply 
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of stores, and after encountering the 
peril of our lives in the midst of the wa- 
ters of the Umgeni, the mission recon- 
sidered the matter, examined the country, 
and advised to abandon the field, till some 
more accessible portion of it becomes so 
populated as to call for the resumption 
of a station in another place, among that 
people. The natives there have formerly 
lived near the whites, and been subject 
to those hardening influences so opposed 
to the influence of the gospel. To eat 
flesh and drink beer, to marry wives, 
to sing and dance—these things were to 
to them more congenial pastime than the 
humble worship of a crucified Savior. 


It will be seen, however, from the following 
paragraphs, that the missionary was not left to 
labor in a field so trying without evidence of the 
presence and the favor of God. 


Yet there were some more than mere 
idle hearers,—some who writhed as they 
kicked against the pricks of the gospel. 
The indignant jealousy of their petty 
chief led him to proclaim,—“ Let him be 
cast out and removed far from me, who 
becomes a Christian or learns a book ;” 
and I doubt not that many, anxious to 
learn, were restrained through fear. But 
even his own children would often steal 
away, and ask to be taught. On our 
leaving, all pretended to be sorry, and 
many, perhaps, were so at heart. And 
we regretted to leave them in those wild 
and thorny pastures of sin, as sheep 
without a shepherd. 


Cases of Interest. 


There was one man, of more than ordi- 
nary character, who had not a little ex- 
cited our interest. He was regular in 
his place under the tree where we wor- 
shiped, and a most attentive listener. 
Though he had five wives, the laugh of 
men and kings did not deter him from 
lingering on Sabbath evening, to learn 
more of God’s word. Finally, he was 
seen clad ina shirt, which may almost 
be called the “anxious seat” of this 
people. On the last Sabbath of our stay, 
he remained sitting after others had icf 
and with a serious countenance asked, 
“ Where shall we find another teacher 
who will tell us the news from God ?” 

We have usually had with us eight or 
ten natives, employed as laborers and 
taught as learners. Five of these, 
of whom we have the highest hope, 
call themselves brothers. he eldest 
we believe to be a true child of God. 








About two or three years since, he 
came out from the darkness and deg- 
radation of the Zulu land. On his way 
hither, he met with a man who, in a pro- 
fane oath, swore by the Almighty God. 
He inquired who that was by whom he 
swore? and was answered, it was the 
at King in heaven, by whom all 
ings were made. He ridiculed the 
idea, and said there was no such King. 
But he was assured that the missionaries 
taught these things to the people in Na- 
tal. On his arrival here, he soon sought 
opportunity to hear for himself. He mar- 
veled at the strange things he heard, and 
wished to hear again and again. Having 
obtained a book he commenced learning, 
that he might read the news for himself. 
He soon drew forth the jeering rebukes 
of his friends, as a treacherous believer ; 
but he told them he cared not for their 
mockery, for he was resolved to learn of 
God. He sought employment of the 
missionary that he might be taught 
daily, and most eagerly did he snatch my 
bundle and run before my horse, when I 
told him he might go with me. From 
that day to this, (now nearly a year,) he 
has lost none of his zeal to embrace ev- 
ery opportunity to learn more of God’s 
word. Wesoon had hope of him asa 
praying Christian. ‘Though a dull schol- 
ar, he has learned to read; which was so 
earnestly desired by him that he said it 
was his king. | have been anxious to 
learn his thoughts before the first ray of 
revelation entered his soul, but he assur- 
ed me he had no thoughts, he “was a 
mere thing”; that he never even sus- 
pected there was a Creator of himself or 
the things around him; that all was dark, 
and he just lived and walked like the 
cattle. He was at once anxious for his 
friends, and four of my younger boys are 
with me through his influence ; and as I 
hear their praying voices, from behind 
the hill, in the cold dew of the morning, 
I too am encouraged to pray, with more 
hope that they also will become the chil- 
dren of God. One of them I cannot but 
consider an uncommon boy. He has 
been with me but about three months, 
and is now able to read the translated 
portions of the Old and New Testament 
without aid from a teacher ; and after thus 
reading the story of Joseph, he rehearsed 
to me the particulars, from beginning to 
end, better than I have ever heard a Sab- 
bath school scholar of his age before. 


Iafamasi, the New Station. 


Mr. Marsh certainly gives a very interesting 
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account of the natural features of the field to 
which he has removed. May the moral aspect 
of that particular field, and of the whole region, 
become ere long, as interesting as the natural 
scenery. 


The new field which has been selected, 
where I am now making the beginnings 
of a station, is east of Table Mountain, 
the place we left. It is about forty 
miles east of Pietermaritzburg, thirty 
miles from the bay, in a direction be- 
tween north and north-west; ten miles 
about north from Inanda, and the same 
distance west of Umsunduzi. It is the 
basin containing the branches of the 
Umhloti river. This tract of country is 
about ten miles in diameter, and is nearly 
surrounded by mountains. Some of 
these are mere peaks, some ridges, and 
others spreading off in level lands far 
beyond; but their sides are walled up 
so steep that out of three hundred and 
sixty degrees which surround, there are 
not even sixty which either man or 
beast would venture to climb; and but 
two or three narrow passes where a 
wagon could possibly find its way. Up- 
on these heights, this whole country is 
presented to the eye in a moment of 
time. It is a huge basin with a rocky 
brim, and filled with ten thousand ver- 
dant hills and valleys, whose mellow 
scenery strangely contrasts with the wild 
battlements around. From these valleys 
issue fountains, and rills, and brooks, and 
rivulets, the numerous ramifications of 
which, like leaf and twig and bough and 
branch, form one trunk ; uniting to form 
the Umhloti, which flows out through its 
rocky portals and winds its way to the 
sea. In the centre of this basin, among 
the sources of these infant streams, the 
country rises several hundred feet. This 
elevation is ascended by following up 
between the streams, upon the interven- 
ing ridges, to their common juncture. 
Here is formed a plot of an hundred 
acres, which we hope and pray may one 
day become the site of a Christian vil- 
lage. The native name of the place, 
adopted for the station, is Itafamasi, (the 
plain of milk.) We hope the results of 
future years will constrain us to believe 
that God designed this spot to be conse- 
crated to his worship, and that he left 
these narrow avenues to this wonderful 
country, that his gospel might enter in 
and dwell here. For a station, it has 
decided advantages over the place left. 
The people are far more numerous, and 
less sophisticated by foreign influences. 
It is not so remote from other stations, 
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and yet not so near as to interfere with 
other fields; and it can be reached, if 
not without difficulty, yet without incur- 
ring the actual danger which existed be- 
fore. 


Characteristic Believing. 


Many such instances of believing as the one 
here given, are met with by missionaries, not in 
Africa alone. 


The people hail the arrival of a 
teacher among them with apparent joy, 
but for the most part it is, I fear, an ig- 
norant, selfish joy. On my second visit 
here, [ spent the night at the kraal of 
the chief. I was entertained with unu- 
sual kindness. In the morning, his son 
approaching me said, “ We are believ- 
ers.” I asked what he believed. To 
which he replied, “I wish to work for 
you;” and this is a specimen of the joy- 
ful belief of many. They rejoice and 
believe, because they wish to work for 
you, or wish you to make them a present, 
or wish to trade with you, or for some 
other reason equally showing the de- 
praved worldliness of the human heart. 
But God can change boisterous igno- 
rance to humble faith, We will not 
faint, for in the very midst of these dark- 
minded savages God can build a church 
firmer than these everlasting hills, and 
more beautiful than these green valleys, 
where sweet waters gently flow. 


On the 17th of September, Mr. Marsh adds, at 
Ifumi, where the mission, as appears, had been 
holding its annual meeting : 


I have only time to add that we are 
now separating to return again to our 
labors, and I think we all feel that it has 
been good for us to be here. God has 
been with us, and we go away with new 
zeal and more brotherly love, and more 
joy in our work. 








Apmednuggur. 


LETTER FROM MR. WILDER, OCTOBER 
13, 1849. 


Tue letter to which Mr. Wilder refers in the 
following extract, will be found in the Herald for 
December last, page 417. The recent meeting 
spoken off, was the annual meeting of the mis- 
sion. The statements made below will awaken 
both pleasant and painful interest—joy, that one 
of good caste at Ahmednuggur has recently been 
found ready to confess Christ before men—and 
pain, that this event develops so much opposi- 
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tion to the truth, and shows that so many obsta- 
cles are in the way of those who would obey the 
gospel. May desires and prayers be directed to 
Him in whose hand are all hearts. 


A Young Man Baptized— Opposition. 


I wrote you in July, giving some little 
account of the religious interest in the 
seminary. The correctness of what I 
then stated, in regard to the extreme 
anxiety we are compelled to feel, about 
all good caste youth who begin to mani- 
fest concern for their souls, has since 
been painfully verified. During our re- 
cent meeting, it was thought advisable to 
baptize one of the young men to whom 
I then alluded. His case is mentioned 
in the minutes of our meeting. He isa 
Koonbe of respectable talents, and we 
hope that God will make him greatly 
useful to his countrymen. His father is 
connected with the army, and all his 
friends, just now, are several hundred 
miles distant. On this account, we had 
reason to expect less excitement at his 
baptism, and besides, he was received 
into the church in the middle of a vaca- 
tion in the seminary. From both cir- 
cumstances combined, we hoped the 
event might pass without causing so 
much alarm as usual, to the seminary 
scholars. But such events do not take 
place without being known, and exciting 
commotion, among these hosts of idola- 
ters. The young men themselves are 
not alarmed ; but their parents are, and 
wish to remove them, at once and entire- 
ly, from our influence. The scholars are 
unwilling to leave us, and resort to en- 
treaty, and sometimes deceive their pa- 
rents, and continue to come under false 
pretences. In the present case all have 
returned with the exception of three ; 
but the only condition of their doing 80, 
is that they be allowed to come as day- 
scholars. Not one remains in the com- 
pound. The parents of some are sadly 
alarmed ; but we are much gratified to 
see the scholars appreciate their privi- 
leges and anxious to improve them. 
The religious interest among them in- 
creased steadily to the close of the term ; 
and though they are now more reserved 
and cautious, yet I have good evidence 
that four or five still retain their convic- 
tions, and I trust they will, ere long, gain 
courage to give up all for Christ. 


Certainly prayer should be offered by Chris- 
tians, not only for these young men, but for the 
missionary who, at a time so critical, is their 
instructor. 
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JOURNAL OF DR. SCUDDER. 


Dr. Scupper speaks, July 7th, of having just 
attended the examination of Mr. Winslow’s school 
at Chintadrepettah. He was much gratified with 
what he saw. One of the pupils has been bap- 
tized, and hope is entertained that he is a Chris- 
tian. Another, who seemed to be taught of the 
Spirit, and who wished to be baptized, was taken 
away by his relatives ; but he escaped from them 
after a time, and went to the brethren of the Free 
Scotch Church, by whom he was baptized. He 
is now preparing to preach the gospel. Others, 
some time since, became anxious with reference 
to their spiritual interests, and were taken away 
and cruelly treated by friends. 


Melancholy Loss of Life. 


August 31. A most melancholy event, 
the result of the worship of idols, lately 
took place at Trichinopoly. Within that 
city, is a rock quite wide at its base, but 
tapering off towards the top until it 
comes almost to a point, on which there 
is a small temple of Pulliar. Part of the 
ascent of this rock is dangerous, espec- 
ially in cases where the least thing occurs 
to disturb the foothold. The catastrophe 
just alluded to, took place a little before 
sunset. At six o'clock, or thereabouts, 
from the dense masses ascending and 
descending, some confusion and jostling 
seem to have taken place, when, in an 
instant, a column of the topmost wor- 
shipers fell on those immediately below 
them, and these again on others occupy- 
ing a lower position on the rock, until, 
from confusion, and running, and press- 
ing, and suffocation, upwards of two 
hundred individuals lost their lives, in 
the vicinity of the shrine of the idol. 
The 2ist was the day on which the Pul- 
liar feast was celebrated ; and according 
to a custom which has existed from time 
immemorial, people of all classes, indis- 
criminately, were allowed, on the occa- 
sion, free access to the summit of the 
rock, where an offering of plantains, 
cocoa-nuts, &c. is usually made by the 
Hindoo portion of them to the Pulliar, or 
the elephant faced god. ‘The report of 
the accident was no sooner spread than 
it excited a general alarm. The whole 
town was up; people thronged to the 
foot of the rock ; whole families repaired 
thither uttering heart-rending cries, anx- 
ious to know the fate of such of their 
members as had gone up. The main 
guard turned out. Sentries were posted 
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at the gate of the rock, and in other 
parts, to prevent the mob > 
The field officer of the day, and the co 

lector, came up with all possible haste. 
In a few minutes afterwards, they were 
followed by the Brigadier and several 
physicians. But, alas! human efforts 
availed not. The dead were found heaped 
on the steps, grappling each other, and 
in frightful attitudes. Ina family con- 
sisting of six persons, but one child sur- 
vived to tell the tale. In another, the 
husband, wife, sister, brother, have all 
perished. Ina third, mother and child; 
in a fourth, father and son, &c. From 
five in the evening of the 2Ist, and all 
the next day, the interior of the fort and 
its immediate vicinity, presented a sad, 
gloomy spectacle. In whichever direc- 
tion we turned our eyes, we saw dead 
bodies, carried like dead sheep in carts 
and litters, surrounded by relatives and 
friends absorbed in grief. 

Sept. 11, Relative to the sad catastro- 
phe which lately took place at Trichi- 
nopoly, it is said that there are some 
suspicious circumstances. The Hindoos 
attend their festivals attired in all their 
jewels, and perhaps there may have been 
a conspiracy at the bottom of this horri- 
ble affair, to obtain possession of these 
valuables. This case may be similar to 
one which took place several years ago, 
when hundreds of natives, likewise 
bound for a pagoda, or a festival, arrayed 
as usual in jewelry, were purposely cap- 
sized from boats, in crossing the river at 
Cuddalore, and their persons stripped of 
all their treasures. The conspirators were 
the native officials. The design was 
subsequently divulged, through a squab- 
ble that arose among the plunderers in 
dividing the spoil, which induced one or 
more of the conspirators to inform against 
the others. 


Decline of an Anti-missionary College at 
Calcutta. 


Oct. 10. Nearly three years ago, the 
conversion of a native student of the Free 
Church Institution in Calcutta created 
an extraordinary sensation in the Hindoo 
community. The excitement extended 
to the inmost recesses of native society. 
The rich and the great gave vent to 
their exasperated feelings in the most 
violent anathemas against the missiona- 
ries ; and it was resolved that any man 
who ventured to send his child to the 
missionary institutions should be expelled 
frum all the privileges of caste. At the 
same time it was resolved to establish a 
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magnificent anti-missionary college, and 
the sum of three hundred thousand ru- 
pees was promised by the wealthy Ba- 
boos, as an endowment. The men who 
professed so deep an anxiety to rescue 
their children from the jaws of destruc- 
tion, might have quadrupled the amount, 
without feeling the loss of the money. 
Those who considered the intensity of 
the excitement and the means of the ex- 
cited, might have been led to think that 
the end of all missionary institutions 
was at hand. But those who were better 
acquainted with the feebleness of the 
native character, felt no alarm for their 
stability. They knew that all native 
feeling was transient in exact proportion 
to its vehemence, and that the movement 
would end, as every other effort of a sim- 
ilar kind during the last twenty years 
had ended, in smoke. The result has 
not disappointed their expectations. In- 
stead of 300,000 rupees, not 40,000 were 
subscribed, of which a little more than 
32,000 were realized. This was put at 
interest, and the sum of 108 rupees a 
month was the result. This was the 
great capital with which it was intended 
to extinguish all the missionary institu- 
tions in Calcutta. At the same time a 
sum of 436 rupees was put down as a 
monthly subscription, by the Baboos, 
Rajahs and others. 

The school was opened in February, 
1846, and seven hundred boys were ad- 
mitted within the first two days. The 
individuals who had taken it in charge 
were among the most wealthy and pow- 
erful in Calcutta, and fully competent, 
by their substance and influence, to 
carry it to a successful issue. At first, 
those who could command an equipage 
visited it every hour; the teachers were 
regularly paid, and “every thing was 
orderly.” But the visits of the mana- 
gers were gradually discontinued ; the 
teachers were kept two and three months 
in arrears, the best of them left the in- 
stitution, and the establishment was re- 
duced to 222 rupees. In the month of 
December, last year, the teachers of 
the school were informed that some of 
them must be dismissed, as it had not 
sufficient funds for their maintenance. 
The house which had been rented for 
forty-five rupees a month, was given up, 
and another, in an infamous locality, 
rented at twenty-five rupees monthly. 
Soon after, the establishment was re- 
duced to one hundred and twenty-nine 
rupees a month, as the managers had 
nothing to trust to but the interest of 
the vested funds. The monthly sub- 
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scription which commenced with four 
hundred and thirty-six rupees a month, 
has, in the course of three years, dwin- 
died down to the sum of seven rupees. 
Is this the result of the conspiracy 
against the efforts of the missionaries ? 
Are the missionary schools abolished ? 
The result of this magnificent effort to 
subvert all the educational institutions 
of the missionaries in Calcutta, and to 
establish a large and permanent semi- 
nary on Hindoo principles in their stead, 
affords an additional illustration of the 
native character in Bengal. It has no 
strength, or stability, or stamina. What- 
ever improvement depends solely on 
native agency, must as a matter of 
course decay. But the failure, in the 
present instance, is by no means to be 
traced to mere niggardliness. Since the 
Hindoo Charitable Institution, as_ the 
anti-missionary college was designated, 
was established in 1846, the sum ex- 
pended by its managers and subscribers, 
in their poojahs and marriage and fune- 
ral festivals, in idle shows and perni- 
cious gifts, has amounted to a sum, the 
mere interest of which would have 
placed this institution beyond the reach 
of accident. But the man who will 
cheerfully lay out two or three thousand 
rupees in having the Muhabharut read, 
will begrudge the small pittance of five 
or six rupees a month, which he may 
have put down to the school. There is 
nothing so intangible as a native sub- 
scription. Like the rainbow, it wears a 
lovely aspect, but while you are contem- 
plating it, it disappears. The man who 
builds his hopes on the continuity of 
native liberality, leans on a broken reed. 


A Funded Hindoo Institution at Madras. 


But at Madras, it appears, an institution likely 
to exert much influence adverse to Christianity, 
has been established on a more permanent basis. 
It may be God’s design, however, yet to make 
use of this institution as an instrument to promote 
the cause of truth. 


13. An institution, very adverse to the 
spread of Christianity, has, within a few 
years, been established in this city. It 
is called Patchayappun’s schoo]. Patch- 
ayappun, a Hindoo, died about fifty years 
ago, and left a large amount of proper- 
ty, which, by a late act of the Supreme 
Court of this Presidency, was devoted 
to the founding of this school, or is to 
be devoted to its support. There is 
therefore but little danger of its failure 
from such instability as that which has 
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characterized the school to which allu- 
sion has been made above. Funds will 
ever be at hand for its support. From 
this school the Bible is excluded, and 
the only prospect now is, that hosts of 
young infidels will issue from it to op- 
pose us in our efforts to spread the gos- 
pel. Hatred to Christianity is inter- 
woven with its very texture. It num- 
bers more than five hundred students, 
but it is a pleasing circumstance, that a 
large amount of contra influence is at 
work in the various mission schools in 
this city. 





fMadura. 


LETTER FROM MR. TRACY, SEPTEMBER 
29, 1849. 


Religious Interest in the Seminary. 


Mr. Tracy has charge of the seminary, at 
Pasumalie, connected with the Madura mission, 
and the Christian reader of this communication 
will find much cause for gratitude in the evidence 
presented that upon this seminary, as well as 
others in the foreign field, God has looked in 
mercy. 

The mission seminaries should be objects of 
special prayer, that God will make them institu- 
tions in which many young men may be trained 
who shal! be prepared, by the influences of the 
Spirit, to be eminently useful among their coun- 
trymen—faiihful native preachers of the truth; 
and there is special cause for gratitude when 
these institutions are visited with revivals. The 
number of pupils in the seminary under Mr. 
Tracy’s care is thirty, Their general conduct 
has been good, he says, and they are attentive 
to their studies. 


One person only, the wife of one of 
the teachers, has been added to the church 
since my last report. Early in the year, 
two or three of the students manifested 
some interest in religious things, and de- 
sired to be admitted to the church; but 
one of them fell into sin, and both lost, 
to a great degree, their religious feelings. 
The external conduct of church mem- 
bers was unexceptionable, so far as I 
know, but there was a great want of fer- 
vor in religion. A death-like lethargy 
seemed to have seized upon the church 
as well as upon the impenitent, and I 
had almost come to the conclusion that 
the Lord had forgotten to be gracious, 
and had cast us off forever. But he has 
rebuked my unbelief, and has shown that 
his hand is not shortened that it cannot 
save, nor his ear heavy that it cannot 
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hear. If he has not come among us 
with all the divine power which he has 
manifested in some other places, he has 
had mercy upon our low estate, and done 
great things for us, whereof we are glad. 

The first appearance of awakened 
feeling occurred about two months since. 
One of the boys had, during the vaca- 
tion, witnessed the death of his mother, 
who though a nominal Christian, is said 
to have been a woman of very bad char- 
acter. Her death appears to have been 
an awful one, and to have struck terror 
into the heart of her son. He said he 
could not bear the thought of dying as 
she had died, and going down to hell with 
his sins aggravated by all the spiritual 
privileges and temporal mercies he had 
enjoyed in the seminary. After his re- 
turn here he could find no rest, until, as 
I hope, he found it in Christ. 


The reader will not fail to notice, as he reads 
the following paragraph, the widely extended in- 
fluence of one revival. This is not the first in- 
stance in which the work of grace among the 
Nestorians has led to prayer, and has resulted 
in spiritual blessings in other missionary fields. 


An account of the recent revival 
among the Nestorians, excited in teach- 
ers and scholars, a desire for a similar 
blessing among ourselves. Several of 
the church members seemed to have re- 
ceived a new spirit of earnest, importu- 
nate prayer, and a day was subsequently 
set apart for special prayer and fasting. 
The meetings were deeply solemn, and 
I never witnessed more earnest prayers 
than were offered by some of the native 
members of the church. The general 
feeling of solemnity was increased, and 
several of the most hopeless of the stu- 
dents were brought under conviction, 
and {1 trust were led to the foot of the 
cross. Nine or ten are now indulging 
the hope that they have been born again, 
and several others, with a greater or Jess 
degree of interest, are inquiring what 
they must doto be saved. I trust the 
Lord is yet in our midst, and that he 
will manifest his power and grace in 
the salvation of these dear youth. O 
for faith to wrestle with God, until not 
one of them shall be left out of the ark 
of safety. 

The goodness of God manifested in 
saving some of the most hopeless youth 
in the seminary, has strengthened a de- 
termination, long since formed in my 
mind, never to despair of the most aban- 
doned. One of these young converts, 
of whom I have the most confident hope, 
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was for a long time apparently a confirmed 
liar and thief, and was strongly suspected 
of grosser crime; but I trust the Lord 
has washed and sanctified him, and made 
him a vessel of mercy. 

I cannot help looking upon this visita- 
tion of the Lord both as a token of his 
favor to the seminary in particular, and 
as an earnest of rich blessings yet in 
store for this benighted people. I am 
sure it will encourage you, and all who 
love the cause of Christ, to pray more 
earnestly and with more hope, for a 
blessing upon our labors. 


Faithful Efforts of Native Christians. 


One of the most pleasing effects of 
this revival in the seminary has been 
its influence upon the members of the 
church. They have, almost without ex- 
ception, been stirred up to new activity 
in the cause of their divine Master, and 
this has been manifested not only in their 
more earnest prayerfulness, and in their 
endeavors to do good to their fellow stu- 
dents, but in their increased anxiety for 
the salvation of the heathen. Besides 
daily circles of prayer for the impeni- 
tent students, they have a weekly concert 
of prayer for the heathen. These meet- 
ings have all been commenced, and car- 
ried on, without any suggestion or assist- 
ance on my part. But their efforts for 
the good of the people have not been 
confined to their prayers. I have often 
seen them, during the hours of recess 
from study, conversing with people pass- 
ing on the road; and most of the church 
members, as well as those who we hope 
have been recently born again, spend 
every Saturday afternoon in visiting, and 
distributing Scriptures and tracts, in all 
the villages within reach. From the re- 
ports which they bring back to me | have 
pleasing evidence, not only that they are 
faithful in declaring the truth to all to 
whom they can gain access, but that, in 
general, they are very kindly received, 
and listened to by the people. In seve- 
ral instances, brahmins have invited them 
into their houses, have conversed freely 
and kindly with them on the subject of 
religion, and on their leaving, have urged 
them to return again. May all the seed 
thus sown spring up and bear fruit an 
hundred fold, to the glory of God. 


—_—s aad 


LETTER FROM DR. SHELTON, OCTOBER 
5, 1849. 


Dr. SHELTON, it will be remembered, has 
been but a short time connected with the mission. 
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He reached Madura in March, 1849. This com- 
munication shows that he is interested and happy 
in his work. 


Labors for the Sick. 


It is now six months since | entered 
upon the pleasant duties of my depart- 
ment, during which time I have enjoyed 
many tokens of love from the Giver of 
all good. It is his hand alone that has 
protected, guided and blessed. 

Dr. Scudder left Madura for Madras 
three days after I arrived here, conse- 
quently the labors peculiar to his depart- 
ment immediately devolyed upon me, 
He extended the blessings of his pro- 
fession to those beyond the mission 
circle, “until his great compassion was 
well known among this people.” A 
large number of the sick daily assem- 
bled on his compound, for medical treat- 
ment; to all of whom he first gave re- 
ligious instruction, and afterwards pre- 
scribed for their maladies. If any came 
after the hour appointed for religious in- 
struction, they were deprived of medi- 
cine for that morning; the object of 
such a course being to prevent tardiness, 
and bring all within hearing of the truth. 
He has prepared the way for similar 
labors among this people to be continued. 
Knowing that, with little expense of time 
and money, a great amount of physical 
suffering can be relieved, and good seed 
be sown, (although much of it falls on 
stony ground and by the way side,) I 
can conscientiously pursue no other 
course. 

Since the first of July, (the time I 
opened a register,) I have entered be- 
tween six and seven hundred names. 
During the three months previous, the 
attendance was somewhat greater. The 
truth has been read to more than two 
thousand souls, including the children 
and those who accompany the sick, 
during the six months of my labors, in a 
place retired from the noise and confu- 
sion of the city, and under such circum- 
stances that the speaker gains a quiet, 
and apparently an interested hearing. 
What amount of good may result from 
scattering the truth in this manner, none 
can tell. If one soul even shall at last 
be found at the right hand, the labor will 
not be in vain. No cases of special re- 
ligious interest have occurred among the 
sick. As a people, the natives are at 
heart very ungrateful. They eat their 
medicine and go away without any sense 
of obligation or gratitude. The diseases 
are much the same as in America among 
the lower orders of the people, excepting 
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that they are somewhat modified by a 
greater degree of mora] depravity, and 
a want of early medical treatment. The 
evil and melancholy effects of the latter 
— could not be more clearly exhib- 
i 


Advantages of the Pulneys. 


All the brethren at present are enjoy- 
ing such a measure of health as to per- 
mit each to labor in his own field, and to 
accomplish a good amount of labor. 
The members of this mission, in seasons 
of debility and partial loss of health, 
have resources for recruiting, which 
those in other missions have not. When 
fears begin to arise as to their health, 
they can turn their eyes to the blue 
Pulneys, which, but a day’s journey dis- 
tant, tower among the clouds, and take 
courage. I have not yet had the plea- 
sure of visiting them; but from the ac- 
counts of those who have, I think they 
are properly called the “ life-preserver 
of the mission.” Affections of the liver 
and jungle fever, are the only two dis- 
eases in which missionaries may not 
hope to receive benefit from a visit to 
them. General debility is one of the 
first precursors of disease, which can 

enerally be removed by a short resi- 
Jones among the Pulneys, as well as in 
New England. 
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LETTER FROM MR. DOTY, SEPT. 15, 1849. 
Additions to the Church. 


Tue family spoken of in this letter will be re- 
cognized as the one in regard to which interest- 
ing communications have been published in pre- 
vious numbers of the Herald. 


I wrote briefly in July, and now I 
write again, to record the continued 
favor of our God; especially in the reali- 
zation of the anticipated privilege of 
welcoming an increase to the number of 
professed disciples in our little church. 
On Sabbath afternoon, July 29th, the or- 
dinance of baptism was administered to 
Hoéng-sin-si, the aged mother, and to her 
two sons, Ong-chieng-chéan, and Ong- 
chieng-hong, of whose interesting cases 

ou have been at various times informed. 
The occasion was one of deep interest 
to every one here, who takes pleasure in 
the prosperity of the Lord’s work among 
this people. It was also the first cele- 
bration of any Christian ordinance in our 
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new church. The brethren of the Lon- 
don Society kindly suspended their own 
services and united with us. The intro- 
ductory exercises were conducted by 
brother Young, and the sermon was 
preached by brother Stronach. After- 
wards I presented the design of the or- 
dinance of baptism, with the duties and 
obligations of those receiving it, and 
asked various questions, calculated to 
elicit the motives of the candidates in 
asking baptism, their belief in the fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity, and 
their faith in Christ. These were an- 
swered by each individual, in an audible, 
unhesitating, and fearless manner; evi- 
dently with the design, that as the assem- 
bled congregation had heard the ques- 
tions, so they should hear their answer, 
and know, and witness to, their firm pur- 
pose to cleave to one God, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, and to love, serve and 
obey him, with their positive and unal- 
terable determination to have no more 
fellowship and connection with their for- 
mer idolatry and superstitions. The 
church was filled with an attentive and 
apparently interested congregation. All 
the services passed off in a most pleasant 
and orderly manner; scarcely less so 
than in any well-instructed and Christian 
congregation. 


Some Account of the Persons Baplized. 


As you have been already made ac- 
quainted with the principal points of in- 
terest in the history of the experience of 
these individuals, it is now needless to 
go over this history again. During the last 
five months, I have held various private 
interviews with them, both for instruc- 
tion and examination. Mr. Talmage was 
still here during several of these exami- 
nations, and I believe was well satisfied 
of the propriety of their admission to the 
church, for which they had voluntarily 
made formal application. Mr. Young, 
whom I invited to attend one of these 
interviews, was also of the same opin- 
ion. 

It is true there still exists with them 
much ignorance of many doctrines of 
the Christian religion. They are not 
strong men, but mere babes. Their pro- 
gress in knowledge is necessarily slow, 
as only one can read, and he only very 
imperfectly. Hence they cannot search 
the Scriptures with that profit with 
which the better educated could, and 
must depend for their learning almost 
entirely upon what they hear. In the 
case of the old mother, there is also a 
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disposition to place too great a value 
upon externals, not, however, in any 
degree, undervaluing the absolute ne- 
cessity of heart-work. This however 
can hardly be thought strange, when we 
remémber that never had an idea of any 
thing else than ceremony in religion 
entered her even now but partially en- 
lightened mind, until, in old age, and 
steeped in superstition, she came in con- 
tact with the gospel. 

In conversation on Christian experi- 
ence, it was always delightful to find 
how their views and feelings agreed 
with Scripture declarations and exhibi- 
tions of character, of the existence of 
which they could have had but a very 
imperfect knowledge. Without the the- 
ory they possessed the feeling, without 
the knowledge, the experience; while 
their practice, for months past, has been 
a pleasant exhibition of the transforming 
efficacy of the religion of Jesus. Their 
thirst for instruction, and delight in the 
Word read and preached, has ever been 
great, and knows no satiety. 

From pointed and close inquiry it ap- 
pears, that previously to their attention 
having been arrested by the gospel, the 
idea of the guilt and punishment of sin, 
had never entered their minds. Though 
they knew well the difference between 
right and wrong, yet it would seem 
really as if there was no conscience ap- 
proving or disapproving, and no anxi- 
ety about any hereafter. It was quite 
enough to pass respectably through this 
life, avoiding the punishment of human 
law, and not subject to the reprehensions 
of neighbors. 

The natural dispositions of the mother 
and her sons are quite different, and 
strikingly manifested in their Christian 
deportment. She is very bold and free- 
spoken. What she thinks, she is likely 
to say; what she believes to be right, 
she does not hesitate to proclaim, and 
seems determined to practise. Her 
whole soul appears stirred up with a 
sense of the wicked folly of idolatry, 
and excited with an abhorrence of it. 
It makes little difference who may be 
present, she announces with boldness 
her convictions, and exhorts them to cast 
away their senseless idols and worship 
the one living and true God. Her man- 
ner however is not offensive, and she 
usually secures a hearing. 

The elder son is quite the opposite ; 
quiet and meditatively thoughtful, and 
not disposed to much talk. What he 
does say, however, is usually with much 
point. His mild and retiring manner 
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commands respect, though perhaps he 
may not so powerfully influence those 
with whom he comes in contact. He 
can read some ; and as by birth, so by 
qualification, he is the family patriarch, 
taking the lead in the reading of the 
Scriptures and family worship. 

The younger son partakes of the dis- 
position of both mother and brother; 
possessing much of the boldness and 
talkative powers of the one, with the 
mild and unassuming bearing of the 
other. He can read but very little; but 
is applying himself to the acquisition of 
such ability with evident success. He 
discusses truth and argues well; and 
urges home the consideration of these 
things with a good degree of tact and 
effect. All manifest a serious, honest 
and active earnestness, which makes 
them lights, which we are encouraged 
to hope will shine brighter and brighter 
unto the perfect day; and which will, 
we trust, enlighten many dark minds, 
and enliven many dead souls around 
them. 


The Communion Service. 


On the Sabbath following the baptism, 
they took their seats with the other dis- 
ciples around the Lord’s table, and com- 
memorated his dying love. This was 
the first celebration of the Supper in our 
church edifice. Heretofore, the other 
brethren and ourselves had united in the 
celebration of the ordinance in a private 
dwelling. The time had now come for 
us to adopt a separate course. Besides 
the manifest propriety of observing all 
church ordinances, as far as practicable, 
in the house of God, it became needful 
for the convenience of one of our mem- 
bers, the old woman, who otherwise 
would necessarily be deprived of the 
privileges of a part of the public wor- 
ship on the day of the celebration of this 
ordinance, as, with her small, cramped 
feet, she could not walk to both. 

On this occasion, we had a large and 
pleasantly attentive congregation, there 
being now, as at the baptism on thé pre- 
ceding Sabbath, a goodly number of 
women also present. Never before in 
Amoy, nor probably in any other place 
in China, had so many Chinese assem- 
bled at one time and in one place, to 
witness this simple and solemn ordi- 
nance. Many of those present had 
doubtless never previously witnessed it. 
Among numbers of my frequent or con- 
stant hearers, there seemed a solemnity 
of feeling that indicated much thought- 
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fulness. It seemed a pleasant, and I 
trust it was a profitable day to the little 
band of disciples, whose hearts appear 
truly knit together, as members of one 
family, and partakers of like hopes and 
interests. 


Account of Labors. 


Some of the readers of the Herald are doubt- 
less pleased, occasionally, to follow a missionary 
through such an account as Mr. Doty here gives 
of his labors and the employment of his time, 
thus gaining a more intimate knowledge of his 
“ manner of life.” 


A succinct sketch of our various la- 
bors and services may be acceptable. 
Perhaps the best method will be to begin 
with our great day, and run through the 
week. | say our great day—for our 
Sabbath is not only the “ day of all the 
week the best,” but our great working 
day also. 

On this day there are three services in 
the church. 

1, At half past nine o’clock, morning, 
when I[ invariably preach. 

2. At half past eleven in the forenoon. 
Service conducted by the evangelist. 

3. At three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Brother Young assists me in preaching 
every alternate Sabbath. 

The attendance on our Sabbath ser- 
vices continues to be much as heretofore 
reported. If there be any change it is 
on the side of encouragement. The 
average attendance at the morning ser- 
vices, | judge to be from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred, while that in 
the afternoon is usually considerably 
greater. Of females too, we always 
have a representation. One thing which 
I regard as indicating advance, is the 
more frequent, and more attentive at- 
tendance of men of character and re- 
spectability. It is a much more common 
thing to see such scattered among the 
congregation, easily recognized by their 
dress and manner. 

At the opening of the church in 
February last, I adopted the following 
as a formula of public worship, and adhere 
to it, viz: 1. Invocation. 2. Reading 
the Decalogue. 3. Singing. 4. Read- 
ing a portion of Scripture. 5. Prayer. 
6. Sermon. 7. Prayer. 8. Singing. 9. 
Benediction. In the afternoon the order 
is the same, except the reading of the 
Decalogue, which is omitted. 

Monday.—Each first Monday after- 
noon of the month, we have our Chinese 
monthly concert. This service is con- 
ducted alternately by each of the breth- 
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ren, and held alternately in our church 
and the chapel of the London Society’s 
mission. It is well attended. 

Tuesday, afternoon. — Bible class on 
the New Testament. The regular class 
is composed of from nine to twelve indi- 
viduals, with a number of other regular 
attendants, It is not unfrequently that 
thirty, forty, fifty, or more, convene and 
quietly listen to our scriptural investiga- 
tions and explanations. At present we 
are engaged on the Epistle to the He- 
brews. 1| have adopted the plan of mak- 
ing this lesson of the Bible class the 
subject of discourse the following Sab- 
bath morning. 

Wednesday.—I preach, on this after- 
noon, in the school-room, to the scholars, 
and a few women who assemble from 
the immediate neighborhood. 

Thursday, afternoon.—Bible class on 
the Old Testament. Prosecuting the 
study of the Old Testament in course, 
we have advanced to the second book of 
Kings. 

Friday, morning.—A family meeting 
in the house of the old woman and her 
sons, for expounding the Scriptures and 
prayer. Usually a number of the neigh- 
bors, chiefly women and children, con- 
vene. I generally alternate with the 
evangelist. 

Saturday.—On every Saturday morn- 
ing preceding our communion, every two 
months, we have a preparatory meeting. 
This service consists in reading and ex- 
pounding an appropriate portion of Scrip- 
ture, social and free interchange of 
views and experience, instruction and 
exhortation, singing and prayer. This 
is usually a pleasant, profitable and inte- 
resting exercise. 

On days not otherwise occupied by 
public services the church is opened, 
when the native evangelist is present for 
conversation and free discussion with 
any who may come in, and the distribu- 
tion of tracts to those who can read and 
profit by them. The evangelist also re- 
sides in a building of ours connected 
with the church, where, in a more pri- 
vate way, he converses with and in- 
structs those who may call. It is quite 
impossible for me to attend these ser- 
vices. My time and strength are re- 
quired, if not exhausted, in study to 
prepare for and in performing the other 
labors, of a more public and formal char- 
acter. 

In addition to the above, every morning 
at half past eight o’clock, I meet with 
a number of Chinese in my own house, 
for reading the Scriptures and prayer, 
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and visit the school in the afternoon. 
The school has an average attendance 
of about twenty-five boys, under the in- 
struction of a diligent and faithful 
teacher, whose mind seems to be in some 
degree impressed with the importance 
of the Christian religion. It is a matter 
of regret that I cannot bestow that 
amount of time and strength on this 
branch of our work which is really re- 
quired to make it what it should be, a 
school of thoroughly Christian education. 


Earnest Call for Helpers. 


It is known that Mr. Doty is now the only mis- 
sionary of the Board at Amoy, Mr. Talmage 
having been called, by the painful illness of Miss 
Pohlman, to accompany her to the United States. 
The brethren referred to by Mr. Doty in this 
letter, as kindly reudering him assistance, are 
missionaries of other societies. ‘The work which 
before Mr. Pohlman’s death three men were do- 
ing at Amoy, has thus been thrown, for the time, 
on one. It is not strange that he is exhausted, 
and calls so earnestly for help. 


Need of help is immediate and seems 
imperative. I now have been so shaken 
that very little calculation can be made 
as to the future. My brethren here are 
ready to aid me as far as their own work 
will allow, but they have but little of 
either time or strength to spare, which 
had not previously been given to our aid. 
And now, I am anxiously waiting to 
learn what may be expected from those 
to whom we look for reinforcement. I 
make no appeal. If the events of the 
past year; if the field of labor before 
us, white unto the harvest; if the anx- 
ious countenances and affectionate in- 
quiries of numbers of Chinese after their 
only remaining Christian teacher, con- 
nected with the suppressed feeling that 
they may soon be left destitute; if our 
present circumstances, in which almost 
every wheel and spring of missionary 
operations is motionless, or powerless 
—if these things do not touch and cause 
to vibrate, some chord of Christian sym- 
pathy, and compel men to put on their 
harness, and come over to our help, and 
to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty, vain would be any plea I could 
make—weak any appeal of mine. The 
Lord reigns. He loves and he will take 
care of his own cause. His purposes of 
grace and mercy, which are, as I believe, 
designed for Amoy, will be accomplished. 
Whoever may be the honored, privileged 
instruments of furthering this work, it is 
of comparatively little importance, so 
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long as his name is glorified in the sal- 
vation of souls. 


LETTER FROM MR. TALMAGE. 


Healthfulness of Amoy. 


In connection with the foregoing letter of Mr. 
Doty, and his call for helpers, it is thought best 
to publish the following communication from Mr. 
Talmage, now in this country, ia relation to the 
climate and healthiness of Amoy, 


The missionaries at Amoy are of one 
opinion. We think the climate pleasant, 
and by no means unhealthy. The sum- 
mer is long and therefore may have a ten- 
dency to debilitate the constitution some- 
what; but the climate is certainly quite 
different from that of India. The city 
is delightfully situated as respects the 
sea, and we have a most refreshing sea 
breeze during the whole of the warm 
season. The wind rises as the day be- 
comes warm, and dies away towards eve- 
ning. In the evening, we usually have a 
pleasant land breeze, which is not so 
strong as the wind from the sea during the 
day. I never knew the mercury in the 
thermometer, in the hottest weather, to 
rise higher than 93° in our houses. We 
have about four months of pleasant, cool 
weather inthe winter. The winter is ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, and free from storms. 
The mercury falls to about 40°. This is 
the lowest that it fell while I was at Amoy. 
The air during that season is dry, and 
we think very healthy. In the spring 
of the year the atmosphere is damp, 
and the dampness continues during the 
greater part of the summer. One of the 
most common diseases is the fever and 
ague, which we attribute to the dampness 
of the climate and to the manner of life 
among the people. They usually live 
on the ground floor of theirhouses. The 
first foreigners who resided at our station 
also lived on the ground floor, and were 
all subject to this disease. Foreigners 
now always dwell in the second story, and 
are entirely free from the disease. The 
second story is comparatively free from 
dampness, and I suppose entirely free 
from malaria. With the exception of 
the fever and ague, there has been very 
little, if any, sickness among the mis- 
sionaries, which can, according to our 
opinion, be attributed to the climate. 
Those who have died at Amoy, or who 
have been compelled to leave in conse- 
quence of ill health, with very few ex- 
ceptions, came to Amoy entirely broken 








down. From the fact that the difference 
between the extremes of temperature is 
only about 50°, and that great changes 
are not sudden, a strong argument, I 
think, can be drawn in favor of the salu- 
brity of our climate. Perhaps I should 
also add that we have, at Amoy, good 
medical advice. 
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LETTER FROM MR. WILLIAMS, SEPTEM- 
BEk 27, 1849. 


Ow1nG to some sickness, and the separation 
of the members of the mission, Mr. Williams 
says they were unable to hold the usual meeting 
at the time of the annual meeting of the Board. 


Difficulty of procuring Houses— Opposi- 
tion of Landlords. 


In our missionary operations, we make 
slow progress, having been hampered in 
many ways. Dr. Ball was obliged to 
quit his house in April last, in conse- 
quence of the owners raising the price 
upon him, an exaction we did not feel at 
all willing to acquiesce in, inasmuch as 
he already paid them almost double 
what they would receive, and had been 
receiving, from their countrymen. I 
hardly know to what it can be ascribed, 
but since then he has been unable to 
lease a house in the same neighborhood, 
and has since April been altogether un- 
successful in getting a house of his own. 
Consequently, the services on the Sab- 
bath have been in a measure suspended, 
and the Chinese printing department has 
been moved away from his present resi- 
dence, so that some time has been lost 
in going to and fro. The series of Sab- 
bath and week-day services, at his former 
house, had begun to assume a degree of 
regularity, and the neighbors had attend- 
ed so many times that their existence 
and intention had been generally under- 
stood. By his removal, this was all lost, 
and we must toa degree begin again, 
even if we get a house in that neighbor- 
hood. Actually, however, there have 
been some services during the summer, 
but far less than were held during the 
winter. Mr. Bridgman was in like man- 
ner prevented from holding any religious 
services during the summer by the oppo- 
sition of his landlord, and has left the 
house he occupied in order, if possible, 
to arrange for holding services else- 
where. Mr. Bonney has also been pre- 
vented gathering congregations by the 
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opposition of his landlord, who will not 
allow his warehouse to be turned into a 
resort for every body, lest some of the 
congregation may plan how best to rob 
it. Thus we are restricted on all sides, 
entirely through the opposition of the 
people ; for there is no evidence that the 
officers of government have any hand in 
the matter. Our brother French, of the 
Assembly’s Board, has now an alterca- 
tion with his landlord, and has referred 
the matter to the authorities, so that we 
are somewhat interested in watching the 
result. Some of the foreigners here take 
the ground that the renting of houses 
out of the factories was not contempla- 
ted, and that if we do so, and venture a 
residence among the people beyond the 
old limits, it is entirely at our own risk. 
This, if so, shuts all our plans up to the 
old limits of a few hundred square feet, 
and disables us completely from exert- 
ing any separate influence over the 
people. 


Political Events—The Opium Trade. 


Political events in this part of China 
present a great contrast to the quiet of 
the northern ports. The assassination of 
the governor of Macao in open day, the 
attack of the Portuguese on a Chinese 
fort, the capture of piratical junks by the 
English steamers near Hainau, the well- 
known feelings of Gov. Seu against for- 
eigners, and the ill-will and rancor these 
things engender in the minds of both 
parties, are all calculated to produce a 
rupture before long. The opium trade 
is thriving, and from fifteen to sixteen 
millions of dollars leave China annually 
for this drug alone—much of it in spe- 
cie, and all of it for produce as good— 
leaving, instead, every thing evil and 
disastrous. The editor of the Friend of 
India says, if it was not for this import- 
ation of specie, and the revenue of two 
and a half millions sterling derived from 
the opium trade, he does not see how the 
government of India could be carried on, 
and the army there paid. That govern- 
ment is consequently taking measures to 
increase the supply, and there will prob- 
ably be nearly sixty thousand chests 
brought to China in 1850, or nearly 
eight millions of pounds of opium. Still 
the Chinese government shows no signs 
of any disposition to legalize the trade, 
and with the exception of an occasional 
seizure, or a vaporing edict, by some pa- 
triotic officer on the coast, is doing nothing 
to hinder the entrance of the drug. The 
growth of the poppy in China is thought 
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to be on the increase, but the inferior 
manufacture renders the native producer 
a competitor not at all to be feared. His 
commodity bears the same relation to 
the Indian, that the tea produced there 
does to the genuine Chinese leaf: what 
a difference between the nature of the 
two products. It is encouraging, amidst 
so much that is disheartening, to know 
that the gospel is also finding its way 
in, and that the God of that gospel is 
also the Ruler of commerce, and that all 
the ramifications of men in the pursuit 
of gain, are a part of his wonder-working 
scheme to redeem the world. After what 
we have seen of the wrath of man prais- 
ing God, we need not despair for the 
future. 














Nestorfans. 


MR. PERKINS’S JOURNAL OF A TOUR TO 
MOSUL. 


In the last number of the Herald, mention was 
made of the sailing of Mr. Marsh for Smyrna, on 
his way to Mosul, to recommence missionary op- 
erations there. It will be remembered that labors 
were commenced there by missionaries of the 
Board in 1842, with the design of reaching the 
Mountain Nestorians from that point. Within 
less than two years, most of the laborers, both 
male and female, who had gone to that field, 
were removed by death. The Nestorians of the 
mountains, within the same time, were attacked 
and subdued by their enemies. Their independ- 
ence was lost; many of the people had _perish- 
ed by the sword, and others were scattered 
abroad ; villages were laid waste ; the prospect 
with reference to missionary operations among 
them was rendered, for the time, much less en- 
couraging; and in 1844, the efforts at Mosul 
were suspended. But the labors of the brethren 
who had been sent there were not in vain. Their 
prayers were had in remembrance before God, 
and the seed sown has in some instances, it is 
believed, brought forth fruit already which will 
be unto everlasting life. The readers of the Her- 
ald are aware that of late, interesting and encour- 
aging intelligence has been, from time to time, 
received from Mosul; affording ground for the 
belief that there is now a field open at that place 
and the vicinity, irrespective of the Nestorians in 
the mountains, which ought not to be left unoccu- 
pied. 

In May last, Messrs Perkins and Stocking, of 
the Nestorian mission, accompanied by some of 
the native brethren from Oroomiah, (Mar Yohan- 
nan, Deacon Isaac and Deacon Tamo,) made a 
visit to Mosul. They had several objects in 
view ;—to satisfy themselves more fully in regard 
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to the state of feeling and the prospects there ; 
to strengthen and encourage those who seemed 
to be lovers of the truth; and also to visit, on 
their return, the Mountain Nestorians, and preach 
to them the gospel. A brief notice of the jour- 
ney was forwarded by Mr. Stocking in advance 
of Mr. Perkins’s fuller journal, and published in 
the Herald for November last. Mr. Perkins’s 
journal has been recently received. It is very 
full, and contains much interesting and valuable 
information in regard to the whole region through 
which they traveled. A large part of that por- 
tion of it which relates more immediately to Mo- 
sul, and the opening there for missionary labor, 
will be published in this number of the Herald. 
Extracts from other portions may appear in fu- 
ture numbers. 

The party left Oroomiah on the 25th of April. 
For the first four days their course was east of 
south, to the town of Saonj Boolak, about twelve 
or fifteen miles, judging from a manuscript map, 
from the south-west corner of Lake Oroomiab. 
From that point the general course was south of 
west, by Ravandooz, following for some dis- 
tance the river Zab, and crossing the northern 
part of the plain of Arbeela, on which Alexander 
conquered Darius. In the afternoon of the 12th 
of May, they rose to the top of a gentle swell of 
grassy hills, near thirty miles east of Mosul. 


From the top of this swell, we ob- 
tained our first distinct view of the Plain 
of Mosul, or ancient Nineveh, in all its 
vastness. It stretched away to the north, 
west and south, farther than the eye 
could reach, being bounded only by the 
sky, and gave me a stronger impression 
of immensity, than I ever received be- 
fore, even on the ocean. 

As we descended the swell and en- 
tered the plain, the fields of grain grew 
larger and more thrifty, till they sur- 
passed any that we had seen in the East. 
Our course was now south-west. We 
were strongly impressed, in crossing this 
plain, with the favorable situation of an- 
cient Nineveh fora great city, in the 
midst of a plain capable’ of sustaining 
millions of people. We were told that 
the crops of wheat and barley on this 
plain, had been more abundant, for a few 
years past, than they were ever known 
to be before, in consequence of more 
than the usual amount of rain; that land 
which in a dry season, or even in an or- 
dinary season, had yielded only four or 
five fold, now yields twenty, or even 
thirty fold; and that the crop on the 
ground at the present time, is quite un- 
paralleled even in these past few years, 
there having been sixteen rainy days 
this season, in succession. Such was 
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the account of the matter given us b 
the joyful peasants, as they gazed wi 
us over their ripening wheat fields, which 
they found it difficult to obtain reapers 
im sufficient numbers to harvest. 

Night overtook us while we were still 
ten miles distant from Mosul, and not 
yet in sight of the city, which lies low, 
on the western bank of the river Tigris ; 
while the mounds near the opposite bank, 
supposed to be the ruins of ancient 
Nineveh, rear a barrier of considerable 
height, which obstructs the view of the 
modern town from the east. 

At length we rose upon a gentle swell 
and finally came to broken ground, which 
we readily recognized as the celebrated 
* Ruins.” How peculiar were our emo- 
tions, as we were winding our way over 
such a site, in the sombreness of even- 
ing! As we entered this broken sec- 
tion, we observed regular ridges which 
we could not mistake, the remains of 
the old walls, succeeded by a parallel 
hollow which it was equally obvious 
marked the site of the ancient fosse. 
Still proceeding, we at length came to 
a village among the ruins, called in 
Tarkish, Yoonus Pegamber, and in Ara- 
bic, Nebbee Onus, meaning in both, the 

rophet Jonah. ‘This village contains a 
ge mosque situated on a mound in an 
ancient cemetery, and supposed by the 
inhabitants to enshrine the ashes of the 
revered prophet. 

We proceeded a mile, and’ came to 
the eastern bank of the Tigris, whose 
waters we could dimly discern and dis- 
tinctly hear, and there, with thankful 
hearts, we encamped on the ground for 
the night. 

May 13. We slept refreshingly on the 
margin of the Tigris till after day-break, 
and the morning light then revealed to 
us the noble river, ‘Mosul on its opposite 
shore, with the common appearance of a 
sombre Turkish town, with its great 
mosques and towering minarets, and the 
ruins of ancient Nineveh, which we had 
crossed in the dark, near us on the east. 
How venerable, how sublime, was our 
position! And it was the morning of 
the holy Sabbath, which spread a pecu- 
liar sacredness over the impressive scenes 
around us! 


Reception at Mosul 

sul, Mr. 

They had been told that the quarantine of Mo- 

sal was kept at the village of Yoonus Pegamber, 

and had therefore passed that village without en- 

tering it, determined, if possible, to “keep aloof 
from the useless and vexatious quarantine.” 


7 English Con- 


sam. 
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Soon quarantine officers began to 
gather about us, making preparations for 
guarding us where we were, in case we 
preferred to remain there rather than 
return to the more confined quarters at 
the village of Yoonus Pegamber. The 
prospect of being confined two weeks in 
quarantine was most unwelcome, and 
we were soon happily relieved. The 
English consul being informed of our 
arrival and detention, made immediate 
provision for our free passage of the Ti- 
gris. A servant of the Pasha, sent for 
the purpose, by a wave of the hand dis- 
missed the quarantine guard that had 
been stationed at our tents, and Mr. Ras- 
sam’s own servant conducted us to his 
house, where we were very cordially 
welcomed, and enjoyed a quiet and most 
hospitable home during our ten days’ 
visit at Mosul—a home now doubly 
grateful for the quiet rest it afforded us 
on the Sabbath. 


Micah, Mr. Laurie’s Teacher. 


In the afternoon, Mr. Rassam sent for 
Micah, the former teacher of Mr. Laurie, 
and one of the few names in Mosul that 
are, as we trust, written in the Lamb’s 
book of life. He is a stone-cutter by 
trade, but is a very intelligent man, pos- 
sessing a Clear understanding and a very 
vigorous mind, and is apparently a very 
humble, devoted Christian. He received 
the seeds of truth from Mr. Laurie, by 
whom he was employed as a teacher; 
and those seeds have sprung up in his 
heart since the missionaries left Mosul, 
and made him a plant of righteousness, 
of fair proportions, and much maturity, 
in the garden of God, now spreading a 
blessed fragrance over a large commu- 
nity. His joy was great in welcoming 
us to Mosul. 

In the course of the day we sung sev- 
eral hymns in Syriac, Mr. Rassam join- 
ing us, and Mrs. R. singing the same in 
concert with us, in English. 


Mr. Rassam’s Opinions in regard to the 
People. 


14. Mr. Rassam, the English consul, 
being a native of Mosul, who has also 
resided and traveled much in Europe, 
and received quite a missionary educa- 
tion while employed several years by 
the Church Missionary Society, at Malta, 
is very intelligent on every subject per- 
taining to these countries, and his state- 
ments and opinions may be regarded as 
reliable and quite valuable. He esti- 
mates that there are now nearly forty 
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thousand Nestorian proselytes to papacy, 
scattered along in the region of the Ti- 
gris, who speak the modern Syriac. The 
Jacobites in the villages also speak that 
language. 

There are in Mosul, Mr. R. supposes, 
about sixty men, Jacobites and papal 
Nestorians, mostly the former, who are 
evangelically disposed—many of them 
fully so, and some few really pious. 
They often meet together for reading 
the Scriptures and mutual edification. 
The families of these men are of course 
under an evangelical influence, and some 
members of them already much enlight- 
ened. 

Mr. Rassam considers the Jews and 
Nestorians, both in the mountains and 
on the Assyrian plains, now speaking 
the modern Syriac, as originally Jews of 
the captivity and Chaldeans—those in 
the mountains having been driven thither 
by persecution ; and that their language 
is Chaldean, which the learned are now 
agreed is, in its origin, identical with 
the Syriac. He suggested also that the 
people of Tiaree may have been origi- 
nally sent into that wild district as 
miners. 


Evangelical Brethren. 


Early this morning, one of the evan- 
gelical “ brethren” called to see us. He 
was formerly a monk, in the papal mo- 
nastery of Rabban Hermas, near Elkoosh, 
where he spent nine years. He is a 
deacon. His name is Ereemiah—i. e. 
Jeremiah, the same who accompanied us 
to Oroomiah. He escaped from the mo- 
nastery, after many previous attempts, 
more than a year ago. He had long 
been deeply disgusted with the abomina- 
tions of that den of evil agents and evil 
deeds. He is a very interesting, intelli- 
gent man, twenty-six years old, and was 
now engaged in teaching a school for 
the Jacobite bishop; Mr. Rassam having 
obtained that place for him after he left 
the monastery and discarded papacy, as 
he was cast off by his friends and sorely 
persecuted by his enemies. Another in- 
dividual, priest Mehiel, who was for- 
merly in that monastery, has become 
entirely evangelical, according to Mi- 
cah’s statement, and associates fraternal- 
ly with Micah, in efforts to make known 
the gospel. He is about sixty years old. 
He was now absent from Mosul, having 
been sent by Mr. Rassam to Jezereh, to 
look after a school there, which Mr. 
Rassam has now undertaken to sustain 
at hisown expense. The teacher of that 
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school is Deacon Isaiah, also formerly a 
monk in the monastery of Rabban Her- 
mas, but now an evangelical and very 
interesting man. There is still a fourth 
ecclesiastic who has abandoned that 
monastery, having embraced evangelical 
views, priest Stephen, who now resides 
in his native village, Tilkeepa, twelve 
miles from Mosul, where he fearlessly 
proclaims the truth, though under the ban 
of papal anathema and suffering severely 
from persecution. And several of the 
monks now in their cloisters, are said to 
be very desirous of escaping from them, 
of living like men and embracing the 
gospel. 

Mr. Rassam considers the climate of 
Mosul as good, though so warm; and he 
ascribes the early death of the American 
missionaries there to particular causes in 
each individual case. 


Mr. Mitchell, he thinks, was struck by the sun 
on his journey in the hot season of the year. Mr. 
Hinsdale was a feeble man when he went into 
the country, and could bear but little. Dr. Grant 
died of typhus fever taken by mingling much 
with the Tiaree captives, who, in their crowded 
quarters, were dying of that disease by hundreds. 
Mrs. Mitchell and Mrs. Laurie did not die of dis- 
eases incident to the climate. Mr. Perkins, how- 
ever, is inclined to attribute more to the influence 
of the climate, in the melancholy removal of some 
of these missionaries, than Mr. Rassam does. 


Mosul and its Inhabitants. 


The inhabitants of Mosul are the 
Christians of various sects, the Jews 
and the Mussulmans, who are Mosulites, 
as they call themselves, being probably 
Arabs and Koords originally, though now 
reluctant to acknowledge that origin. 
There is an excellent neighborhood feel- 
ing among all classes at Mosul, Chris- 
tians, Jews and Mohammedans, all min- 
gling freely together. ‘The greatest 
spirit of animosity that now exists there 
is among the Papists, who are wrangling 
among themselves, many being inclined 
to throw off the yoke of the pope, and 
others laboring to hold it upon their rest- 
less necks. 

The city of Mosul is situated on a 
slight elevation of broken ground on the 
western bank of the Tigris. It is sup- 
plied by water from the river, by means 
of skins, carried on the backs of horses. 
It is supposed to contain nearly sixty 
thousand inhabitants, of whom six or 
seven thousand are Christians, distributed 
in the following manner, viz., two hun- 
dred and fifty families of papal Nestori- 
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ans; three hundred and fifteen families 
of Jacobites; two hundred and seventy 
families of papal Jacobites, (who in their 
religious sympathies are a distinct com- 
munity from the Nestorian papists,) and 
one hundred and thirty-six families of 
Jews. The Christians and the Jews of 
the city of Mosul speak only Arabic, 
while both classes, in the villages, speak 
modern Syriac. The explanation seems 
to be, that the Arabic being generally 
spoken in the city, has absorbed the Sy- 
riac, while in the villages, where the 
Arabic is less prevalent, the Syriac has 
not been thus supplanted. 

The houses of Mosul are mostly built 
of stone and mud walls, two stories high, 
with flat roofs, covered with hard lime. 
They are poor in external appearance, 
and the streets are narrow and very filthy. 
The wealthy, however, inhabit good 
houses with fine floors, and some of the 
walls are of blue variegated marble. 
There are abundant quarries of this 
beautiful marble in the vicinity of Mosul. 

The Jacobite bishop, Metran Behnam, 
called onus to-day. Through the efforts 
of Micah, the humble, excellent Christian 
who was formerly Mr. Laurie’s Arabic 
teacher, this bishop has become much 
enlightened, and preaches the gospel in 
his church regularly on the Sabbath, 
though not of course with the zeal and 
efficiency of a pious man. He spent 
two years at Constantinople with bishop 
Southgate, where he often saw the mis- 
sionaries of our Board, for whom he cher- 
ishes a very high regard. How blessed 
is the influence of this humble man 
Micah, even over his bishop! He has 
indeed the advantage of relationship, his 
wife being a niece of the bishop; but 
that is not all; though a stone-cutter, 
and working with his hands for his daily 
bread, he is still a studious Bible scholar 
as well as an active Christian, and Me- 
tran Behnaim well knows that he is fully 
competent and worthy to be his religious 
teacher. 


The Graves of the Foreign Missionaries. 


With mournful satisfaction, we visited 
the Jacobite church of St. Mary, in 
whose cemetery are the graves of our 
departed brethren. Mr. Hinsdale, Mrs. 
Laurie and Dr. Grant are there buried 
side by side, in the order of their death. 
A head-stone is raised over the first 
named, and stones were prepared for the 
other two; but the superstitious Jacob- 
ites would not allow those stones to be 
erected in their places, lest the English 
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should, in consequence, finally claim both 
cemetery and church! Mr. Hinsdale’s 
two infant children have their little 
graves in a wall, a few feet distant from 
their father. Mrs. Mitchell was buried 
in another grave yard, and her husband 
found his final resting place on their way 
to Mosul! Truly our brethren and sis- 
ters of that unfortunate mission have 
made their graves among strangers, but 
not one of them will be lost or forgotten 
in the bright morning of the resurrec- 
tion. 

We called on Metran Esau, a Jacobite 
bishop, who has a room in one part of 
the church, in whose cemetery our de- 
parted missionaries are interred. He 
received us politely, but appeared much 
less cordial, and is a much less intelli- 
gent and interesting man than Metran 
Behnam, above mentioned. 


Interesting Religious Meeting. 


This evening we had a delightful 
meeting at the house of the stone-cutter, 
Micah. About fifteen natives, mostly 
Jacobites, were present. Mar Yohannan 
prayed in modern Syriac, and Micah fol- 
lowed him with prayer in Arabic, which, 
as I have said, is the spoken language 
here. Deacon Tamo then delivered a 
short discourse from Romans iii. 24, on 
salvation through the blood of Christ alone. 
Hespoke inancient Syriac, which Deacon 
Jeremiah and Micah interpreted for him 
into Arabic. Afterward, Mar Yohannan 
added a few words, speaking in modern 
Syriac and Deacon Jeremiah interpret- 
ing. Mr. Stocking and myself each 
followed him with a few remarks, and 
Mar Yohannan pronounced the benedic- 
tion. The season was truly refreshing 
tous. The audience were very attentive, 
and evidently eager to hear and embrace 
the gospel. Great was their joy and sat- 
isfaction in seeing us and listening to 
our words. Verily, the Lord has begun 
a good work in Mosul—his own work—a 
precious harvest, springing up from the 
ashes of the dear brethren whose graves 
we have to-day visited ! 


Mr. Perkins speaks of a visit to the bazaars of 
Mosul, which he found not so extensive, nor so 
well furnished, as he had supposed. Few Euro- 
pean goods appeared in them. 


We also visited the khan of Mr. Ras- 
sam, itself as large as a caravanserai. 
He built it himself. It is finely arranged 
for business, and Mr. Rassam spends five 
or six hours in it daily, superintending 
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his extensive mercantile affairs. He is 
an active, business man, as a merchant; 
and happily, though not professedly a 
religious man, he seeks to promote the 
interests of Protestantism in Mosul and 
the region, in every way in his power. 
The keeper of his caravanserai is a Jacob- 
ite deacon, who is enlightened and evan- 
gelical in sentiment, and is encouraged 
by Mr. Rassam to exert himself in diffu- 
sing the truth by conversation with the 
scores who daily resort to the caravanse- 
rai on business. There is now a fine field 
open for such labors at Mosul. Many 
of the Jacobites and papal Nestorians, 
seem heartily tired of the superstitions 
and follies of their churches, and anxious 
for something better. Mr. Rassam does 
much to encourage and aid those who 
are inclined to search for the truth, and 
such naturally and properly look up to 
him as their protector. 


A Call on the Jacobite Bishop. 


Micah called on us again after he had 
finished his daily task of cutting stone. 
We proposed to him to accompany us in 
returning the call of the Jacobite bishop, 
to which he assented, and added, “there 
is a woman in the house of the bishop, 
the grand-mother of my wife, who greatly 
rejoices in your coming here. I| have 
often spoken to her the words of Jesus 
Christ, and she appears to be the best 
Christian there is among the women of 
Mosul.” The bishop, Behnim, received 
us very kindly, and expressed a strong 
desire that an American missionary 
might be sent among his people ; but he 
added, that “the missionary must not at 
first expect to preach in the churches ; 
that the people would not allow that; 
but he might open schools, converse with 
individuals, &c., and he (the bishop) 
would himself preach publicly, from the 
Scriptures, whatever the missionary 
might wish him to preach.” Such was 
the outline of Metran Behnim’s mission- 
ary plan. This bishop evidently has a 
great respect for Micah, making him his 
confident and counselor in all important 
business. 

The religious interest at Mosul seems 
to be mostly limited to the Jacobites. 
Though there is great dissatisfaction 
with papacy among the Nestorian papists, 
it is perhaps more a disposition for con- 
troversy than love for the truth, except 
in the case of a few individuals. The 
case of the monks, who have left the 
monastery of Rabban Hermas, is ex- 
tremely interesting. 
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In company with the Russian Commissioners, 
appointed to aid in running the boundary between 
Turkey and Persia, the conversation turned upon 
the Yezedees, many of whom reside in that 
region. 


Yezedees. 


Mr. Rassam derives the term, Yezedee, 
from Yerd, the good principle, in contra- 
distinction to -tkhreen, the bad principle, 
as distinguished by the ancient Persians, 
He supposes them to be a remnant of 
the ancient fire-worshipers. They still 
bow before the sun, like the Guebres, of 
Persia, and reverence fire. They will 
not, for instance, extinguish a candle, 
nor fire. They celebrate several festi- 
vals in the course of the year. Their 
high-priest, on those occasions, carries 
about an image of an eagle, to which 
the people reverently bow. They have, 
at their temple, two fonts for baptism, 
one within the building and the other 
without. In the latter, the infant is im- 
mersed; and in the former, the child or 
youth of twelve or fourteen years. The 
religious capital, or place of pilgrimage, 
of the Yezedees, is Sheikh Jadee, about 
fifteen or twenty miles north-east of 
Elkoosh. 

The Yezedees possess the same mild, 
inoffensive and industrious character as 
the Guebres in Persia, and they are said 
to be very cleanly, for Orientals, in their 
persons. They say of the devil, that he 
is great, and therefore to be feared ; and 
that it is well for them to reverence him, 
that they may not be injured by his dis- 
pleasure. They are very reluctant to 
make known their religious tenets, or 
forms of worship. 


Ruins of Nineveh. 


16. We crossed the Tigris and vis- 
ited the ruins supposed to mark the site 
of Nineveh. These ruins are just oppo- 
site Mosul, about three-fourths of a mile 
distant from the river, the intervening 
space being low alluvial, but little higher 
than the stream. This alluvial space 
may probably have been formed since 
the period of Nineveh, and the Tigris 
may have passed very near the ancient 
city, as it now washes the walls of the 
modern Mosul. 

The ruins consist of ridges, like old 
walls, inclosing an area perhaps four 
miles long and about two miles broad. 
The inclosed area is mostly a level, cul- 
tivated space. On the western bound 
of this area, and about in the middle, 
longitudinally, is a regularly shaped 
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mound, of quadrangular form, perhaps 
fifty feet high and as many rods square, 
and nearly levelonthetop. This mound 
has a bold, regular, external appearance, 
naturally suggesting the idea of a castle 
and inclosed palaces. From the top of 
this mound, excavations are now prose- 
cuted for ancient remains, and with most 
interesting results. Only a few men are 
at present employed there, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Rassam, Mr. Layard, who is devo- 
ted to this enterprise, being abserft on a 
visit to England. We examined those 
excavations with astonishment and rare 
entertainment. Descending by an earthy 
stair-case, furmed by the excavators, 
some twenty or thirty feet, and then 
passing horizontally under ground, we 
were suddenly ushered into ancient mar- 
ble palaces, the walls all beautifully 
sculptured. We were filled with inex- 
pressible wonder and delight, by what 
our eyes so unexpectedly beheld. Rod 
after rod, in the same great halls, we 
passed along by slabs of marble, nicely 
fitted together, each slab about six feet 
high and eight feet long, and seven or 
eight inches thick, all exquisitely carved 
with spirited representations of various 
scenes—of scenes of the chase, of battle 
scenes—the warriors armed with spears, 
bows and arrows, slings, and swords, and 
the victors often holding two decapitated 
heads in one hand, one by the beard and 
the other by the tuft on the skull, and 
brandishing a weapon in the other hand. 
There were forts besieged. There were 
trains of camels, horses and mules. In 
many cases there were rivers flowing 
near the base of the halls, beneath the 
actors, the streams being filled with 
sporting fish. There were also rural 
scenes ; peasants on the road, carrying 
sacks of provisions on their backs, &c. 
The palm tree, richly clothed with fo- 
liage, was also a common object repre- 
sented. Several slabs were inscribed 
with the cuniform character. 


Several pages of the journal, mostly relating 
to these ruins and others in the vicinity, are omit- 
ted here. 


17. We are informed that the French 
Lazarists in Oroomiah sent messen- 
gers to Mosul just after we left 
home, with letters to announce to the 
papists here our intended visit, and warn 
them to beware of us as deceivers. One 
of their messengers crossed the Tigris 
in the same boat with ourselves. “The 
Americans,” they wrote, “have broken 
friendship with Mar Shimon, and are 
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now going to make disturbance at 
Mosul.” 


Ruins of Nimrood. 


18. We visited the ruins of Nim- 
rood. Hiring five post horses, for Mr. 
Stocking, myself, Micah, Mar Yohannan 
and the Surijee, we started early, intend- 
ing to return to-day. Micah accompa- 
nied us, to afford us opportunity of con- 
versation with him on the road in regard 
to the religious state of things at Mosul. 
Nimrood is eighteen miles from Mosul, 
directly down the eastern bank of the 
Tigris. On the way we passed but three 
villages, which are small and very indiffer- 
ent in appearance. They are inhabited 
by Arabs, and we passed several large 
encampments of nomade Arabs on the 
road. The great plain below Mosul is 
but sparsely inhabited, and the popula- 
tion is said to be decreasing. The coun- 
try is level, and was now extensively 
clothed with rich fields of wheat, alive 
with the joyous harvesters, many of 
whom were the nomade Arabs. 


On their way they passed some swells, “consist- 
ing, to no small extent, of the most beautiful ala- 
baster.” In the vicinity of these ledges there are 
sulphur springs. Coming in sight of the ruins of 
Nimrood, Mr. Perkius says: 


The most conspicuous object was a 
lofty conical mound, at least seventy feet 
high, which overlooks the other shapeless 
masses, and is a very striking object at 
a distance. The Tigris runs at least 
two miles from the mounds; but the in- 
terval is low alluvial soil, having every 
appearance of comparatively recent for- 
mation; and there is hardly a doubt that 
the river flowed under the walls of the 
ancient city, as I have supposed in the 
case of Nineveh, opposite Mosul. 

We ascended the ruins by a foot-path, 
a few rods south of the high cone I have 
mentioned, being attracted to that spot 
by the appearance of excavations; and 
what was our astonishment to be sud- 
denly introduced to ancient halls, the 
walls lined with magnificent marble slabs 
most skillfully carved, and as fresh, 
bright and perfect, as though they had 
but yesterday felt the chisel of the ar- 
tist. 

After briefly mentioning some of the many in- 


teresting objects seen among the ruins, the journal 
proceeds : 


Feeling my incompetence to record 
my impressions, as I took up my pen, 
after my return at evening, and my eye 
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falling at the moment on a scrap from an 
English traveler, who had surveyed the 
same scenes, I inserted that scrap among 
my notes, and will copy it in this connec- 
tion as a more truthful picture than! can 
sketch. The traveler reached Nimrood 
at twilight. ‘He descended to the dis- 
turbed palace in the evening and passed 
through a labyrinth of halls, chambers 
and galleries with bas-reliefs, painted 
flowers and inscriptions covering the 
walls. He saw these walls covered 
with gorgeous phantoms of the past, de- 
picted still in the oriental pomp of their 
richly embroidered robes, still at their 
audiences, battles, sieges, and lion hunts, 
as when they were mighty hunters, war- 
riors and statesmen, before the Lord. 
He saw the portly forms of kings and 
viziers, so life-like, and carved in such 
fine relief, that he could almost imagine 
them stepping from the walls, to question 
the rash intruder on their privacy. Min- 
gled with them, also, were other mon- 
strous shapes, the Assyrian deities of 
old, with human bodies, long drooping 
wings, and the heads and beaks of ea- 
gles ; and he saw, still faithfully guarding 
the portals of halls, deserted and empty 
for more than three thousand years, the 
colossal forms of winged lions and bulls, 
with gigantic human faces.’ “ All these 
figures,” he exclaimed, “the idols of a 
religion long since dead and buried like 
themselves, seemed actually, in the twi- 
light, to be raising their deserted heads 
from the sleep of centuries.” 


The ruins at Nimrood are spoken of as more 
extensive than those opposite Mosul, but lower, 
with the exception of the high cone. ‘The mar- 
ble blocks and slabs are much the largest at 
Nimrood, as are also the engravings and statues. 
“There must,” says Mr. Perkins, “ in those 
early times, have been perfect artists, and they 
must have had ample machinery. ‘There is 
nothing new under the sun.’ We hear of the 
modern invention of glass, but even this is found 
in the ruins of Nineveh.” 


The reference in Ezekiel to “ the ima- 
ges of the Chaldeans,” naturally occur- 
red to us, as we stood among the sculp- 
tured palaces of Nimrood, and espe- 
cially, as some of the engravings are 
painted. “For when she saw portrayed 
upon the wall, the images of the Chal- 
deans, portrayed with vermilion, girded 
with girdles upon their loins, exceeding 
in dyed attire upon their heads, all of 
them princes to look to, after the manner 
of the Babylonians of Chaldea, the land 
of their nativity; and as soon as she 
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saw them, she doted upon them, and sent 
messengers unto them, into Chaldea.” 
Ezekiel xxiii. 14-16. 


To those who feel an interest in becoming ac- 
quainted with the ruins of Nineveh, Mr. Perkins 
recommends the recently published book of Mr. 
Layard. Leaving Nimrood, the party returned 
to Mosul. 


The walls of Mosul, which are in 
good repair, inclose a large space of open 
land, at the north end of the town, and 
even small fields of wheat and barley. 
The country without the walls is open 
and delightful. 

Deacon Ereemiah (Jeremiah), one of 
the evangelical individuals who have left 
the papal monastery of Rabban Hermas, 
has strongly importuned us to allow him 
to accompany us to Oroomiah. As he is 
an excellent scholar, in Arabic and Sy- 
riac, and may thus be useful to us asa 
teacher, immediately, and afterward we 
trust, as a preacher in this region, we 
have concluded to take him with us. 
He married about three months ago. 
His wife and her father and mother have 
ceased to attend the papal church, and 
are among those who are seeking for the 
way of salvation. His own friends, who 
reside in the village of Ankava, near 
Arbeela, are ready to disinherit him for 
his apostacy from Romanism. 

20. I preached in English by invita- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Rassam, they 
and Mr. Stocking composing the con- 
gregation. We were however, I trust, 
enough to inherit the promise, that where 
two or three are gathered together in 
Christ’s name, he is in the midst of them. 
The room in which we held our meeting 
is the same in which the first papal ser- 
vice was ever held in Mosul, by the 
Jesuits, about eighty years ago. The 
house is owned by the relatives of Mr. 
Rassam, whose ancestors were among 
the first converts to papacy, in this city. 


The remaining portion of the journal which is 
given here, will be read with much interest by all 
who love to watch the developments of God’s 
providence and the workings of his Spirit, as 
they prepare the way for missionary effort, and 
invite the church onward in the work of giving 
the gospel to the world, 


Preaching of the Jacobite Bishop. 


Metran Behnam, though probably not 
a pious man, is much enlightened, and 
is disposed to preach the gospel from 
some motives, we have reason to appre- 





hend, not always the most pure. His 








sermons are said to consist almost en- 
tirely of quotations from the word of 
God. Micah assists him in the prepara- 
tion of his sermons. The bishop names 
his text, and then illustrates it by very 
numerous quotations from different parts 
of the Bible, selected by the aid of Mi- 
cah’s English concordance, Micah, by 
dint of great effort alone, having become 
able to read and speak English very 
well. The people marvel at the extent 
and profoundness of their bishop’s theo- 
logical lore. Mrs. Rassam states, that 

rsons often come to the consul’s 

ouse, after meeting, and say, “We 
have had a most splendid sermon. Our 
bishop quoted full two hundred passages 
of Scripture,” &c. Happily, the bish- 
op’s hearers retain many of those passa- 
ges of the Word of God in their memo- 
ries ; and though such preaching may 
not be just what we could desire, and 
may be prompted to some extent, on the 
part of the preacher, by ambition to dis- 
play his superior knowledge, still it is 
far better than the traditions of men, so 
commonly retailed, in the oriental 
churches, instead of the words of salva- 
tion ; and we may rejoice that the truth 
of God is preached, even thus imper- 
fectly, in this dark city. It may prove a 
John the Baptist, the forerunner of the 
bright light of an opening day. 


Desire of the People to hear the Gospel. 


At eleven o’clock, A. M., we and our 
Nestorian companions repaired to the 
house of Micah, according to previous 
appointment, to hold a meeting. About 
twenty Jacobites, all adult men, and ap- 
a quite intelligent, soon assembled. 

icah opened the meeting with prayer, 
in Arabic. Deacon Tamo then delivered 
a short sermon from Acts iv. 12, “ Neith- 
er is there salvation in any other; for 
there is none other name under heaven, 
given among men, whereby we must be 
saved.” Deacon Tamo spoke in the an- 
cient Syriac, and Micah interpreted into 
Arabic. Deacon Isaac followed with 
some most pertinent and excellent re- 
marks on the same subject; and Mr. 
Stocking, Mar Yohannan, and myself 
followed him. Our meeting was thus 
protracted to two hours or more, but the 
audience, so far from betraying any 
symptoms of weariness, were very eager 
to hear to the last, declaring that every 
word was as a fresh morsel of honey to 
them. Truly they are hungering for 
the word of life. They expressed a 
most earnest desire for a missionary to 
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be sent among them, telling us that we 
must not leave them alone, and allow the 
good seed sown here by Mr. Laurie, and 
now springing up, to be lost. They said 
that they were in the condition of the 
Samaritans, when visited by Philip; they 
had heard the word and believed, but 
had not yet received the Holy Ghost. I 
trust, however, that the Holy Spirit has 
a dwelling in some of their hearts. 
“These,” said Micah, “are all Jacob- 
ites;” and he added, “there are many 
persons interested also among the Pa- 
pists, who, if a missionary were stationed 
here, might be quickly gathered intoa 
congregation, even to the number of fifty 
or sixty.” 

To us, this season was very refreshing 
and delightful. We could not resist the 
belief, from the affecting scene before 
us, that God has verily commenced a 
great work among this people. They 
need a missionary with them. Micah is 
an able and excellent man—one of the 
most competent missionary helpers that 
I have seen; but he and others there 
need a missionary to counsel and guide 
them ; and seldom has a missionary, in 
any field, entered upon his work under 
auspices so encouraging as exist at Mo- 
sul at this time. 

In the evening, Mr. Stocking held 
another meeting at the house of priest 
Mehiel, where the brethren often meet 
for studying the Scriptures. More than 
forty men were present. All were very 
attentive to the word preached. Many 
of these persons are heads of families, 
and their wives and children are thus 
under an influence that we may hope 
will lead them also to a knowledge of 
the truth. Indeed not a few of them 
are already inquiring. And, numbering 
the women and children thus favorably 
inclined with the men whom we met, there 
may be, in Mr. Rassam’s opinion and our 
own, a hundred persons now in Mosul, 
who are more or less interested and de- 
sirous to know the way of salvatioa. 

Our Nestorian companions are very 
deeply interested in the state of things 
in this field. They as well as ourselves, 
have from day to day, during our visit 
here, held more or less religious conver- 
sation with individuals, in addition to the 
meetings which we have attended; and 
the result on their minds, as well as our 
own, is, that the set time to favor Zion 
here has come. 


It seems very obvious that this open door 
should be entered by Protestant missionaries 
without delay. 
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Papal Missionaries. 


21. Mr. Rassam has now been in Mo- 
sul eight years. He was sent here par- 
ticularly to watch the encroachments of 
the Egyptian viceroy in this direction. 
But his appointment as vice-consul by 
the English government immediately 
roused the jealousy of the papists. The 
Pope, prompted by strong appeals from 
the papal Bishop of Mosul, applied to 
Louis Phillipe, who lost no time in 
sending out M. Botta, (there not having 
been a French consul in Mosul before,) 
professedly as a political, but really as 
a religious agent; and several Dominican 
monks soon followed. A great revival 
of papal influence and effort was thus 
provoked by the appointment of a Prot- 
estant vice-consul at Mosul. Three of 
these Dominican monks are now here. 
To-day they called on us. They are 
Italians, lively and even jovial fellows, 
bearing the marks of good living, if 
nothing more. One of them, Padre Au- 
gustino, speaks the modern Syriac. He 
often performs tours into the nearer 
mountain districts of the Nestorians, to 
make proselytes; and his tours are at- 
tended with more or less success. Our 
presence here of course excites concern 
in these monks; particularly after the 
warning, in regard to us, which they re- 
ceived by special messenger from the 
Lazarists of Oroomiah; and more espe- 
cially, in the present distracted state of 
popery in Mosul. The papal Nestorians 
here are strongly inclined, like the Nes- 
torians of Oroomiah, to think and act 
for themselves ; and have comparatively 
little regard for the Pope and his obnox- 
ious dogmas. 

22. We called again on Metran Beh- 
nam, the Jacobite Bishop. He appears 
very friendly ; and Micah states that he is 
in lively expectation that an American 
missionary will be sent to Mosul. 


Not only the bishop, but the “ evangelical 
brethren” generally, expressed, as it appeared, a 
decided preference for American missionaries, of 
the Board; a preference doubtless arising from 
the happy impression made upon their minds by 
the missionaries who were formerly at Mosul. 


23. A little after noon, we took leave 
of Mr. and Mrs. Rassam, from whom we 
had received great kindness, and much 
assistance in the prosecution of our in- 
quiries, during our visit. We started 
late, and rode to the village of Tilkeepa, 
which is ten or twelve miles distant from 
Mosul. 
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Sandwich ¥slands. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FRENCH AT 
HONOLULU. 


Tue history of the Sandwich Islands is so 
intimately connected with the history of mission- 
ary labors there, that all events which have am 
important bearing upon the interests and pros- 
pects of the Islands, are looked upon with inter- 
est by every friend of the missionary enterprise. 
The recent proceedings of the French Admiral 
and the French Consul at the Islands have such 
a bearing, and cannot be regarded with indiffer- 
ence by the Christian or the philanthropist. It 
was judged best not to notice those proceedings 
in the Herald, until authentic documents from the 
Islands should be received at the Missionary 
House. Such documents have now been re- 
ceived, and it is due to the Christian public that 
at least the history of the transactions referred to 
should be given. 


Treaty Stipulations. 


In 1843 the following engagement was entered 
into between the Governments of France and 
Great Britain, and duly ratified. 


Her Majesty, the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
His Majesty, the King of the French, tak- 
ing into consideration the existence in the 
Sandwich Islands of a Government capable 
of providing for the regularity of its rela- 
tions with foreign nations, have thought it 
right to engage, reciprocally, to consider 
the Sandwich Islands as an independent 
State, and never to take possession, neither 
directly or under the title of protectorate, 
or under any other form, of the territory of 
which they are composed. 


On the 26th of March, 1846, a treaty was en- 
tered into between the French and the Hawaiiam 
Governments, the sixth article of which is as fol- 
lows: 


French merchandise, or goods recognized 
as coming from the French dominions, 
shall not be prohibited, nor shall they be 
subject to an import duty higher than five 
per cent. ad valorem. Wines, brandies, and 
other spirituous liquors are, however, except- 
ed from this stipulation, and shall be liable 
to such reasonable duty as the Hawaiian 
Government may think fit to lay upon them; 
provided always that the amount of duty 
shall not be so high as absolutely to prohibit 
the importation of the said articles, 


The Hawaiian Government was desirous of 
prohibiting entirely the introduction of spirit- 
uous liquors into the Islands ; but this the Gov- 
ernments of two great Christian nations would not 
suffer to be done. Spirits, and al] the consequent 








evils of intemperance, the Government was com- 
pelled to admit; but it imposed a duty of five 
dollars a gallon. That this duty was not “so high 
as absolutely to prohibit the importation of said 
articles,” is sufficiently apparent from the fact 
that more than thirty-three hundred gallons of 
spirits passed the custom-house at Honolulu, be- 
tween the first of January and the first of Sep- 
tember, 1849 ; and has been constantly made but 
too painfully apparent to the lovers of good order 
and good morals at the Islands, by the scenes of 
intemperance which they have been constrained 
to witness, particularly among foreigners. In- 
deed, the duty imposed has been silently ac- 
quiesced in by the Governments of France, Eng- 
land and the United States. No difficulty was 
made on the subject, so far as appears, by the 
former Consul of France, who was superseded 
by M. Dillon, in February, 1848. But, for some 
time past, M. Dillon has been making complaints 
in regard to this rate of duty, professing to con- 
sider it an infraction of the treaty, and also upon 
some other points which will appear in the sequel. 
A letter from the Islands remarks, “ ‘The true 
state of the case is, the Romish priests and the 
French Consul, who seem to go hand in hand, 
have been chagrined that Romanism, the honored 
religion of France, should gain so litle respect 
and influence at the Sandwich Islands. After all 
the efforts of the priests, backed up repeatedly 
by the civil arm of France, their cause is not yet 
held in honor; proselytes are few, and from among 
the lower class of people. Instead of using the 
only legitimate means to raise their drooping 
eause, they resort, in the true spirit of popery, to 
the civil] arm. We had an example of this in the 
Laplace affair, [see Missionary Herald, March, 
1840, page 95,] and now, after a lapse of ten 
years, a similar scene is enacted.” 


Demands of the French. 


The Consu} being unable, by threats and 
annoyances, to bring the Hawaiian Government 
to accede to all his wishes, and adjust difficulties 
on his own terms, the French Admiral came to 
his assistance, with two vessels of war. In the 
mean time, as long ago as April last, a Special 
Commissioner had been appointed by the King 
of the Islands, as his Envoy to the United States, 
Great Britain and France, with a view, specially, 
to the adjustment of these very difficulties. But 
for the action of the French Government at home, 
the Admiral and Consul had no disposition to 
wait. On the 22d of August they insisted upon 
a categorical answer to the following demands : 


1. The complete and loyal adoption of the 
treaty of the 26th March, 1846, as it reads 
in the French text. 

2. The reduction to fifty pér cent. ad 
valorem of the duty upon brandies and spir- 
ituous liquors of French origin. 
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3. The subjection of Catholic schools to 
the direction of the chief of the French 
mission, and to special inspectors, not Pro- 
testants, and a treatment rigorously equal 
granted to the two worships, and to their 
schools. 

4. The adoption of the French language 
in business intercourse between French 
citizens and the Hawaiian departments. 

5 The withdrawal of the exception with 
which French whalers are affected, which 
import wines and spirits, and the abrogation 
of the regulation which obliges vessels 
laden with liquids to pay and support the 
custom-house officer placed on board to su- 
perintend the loading and unloading. ; 

6. The return of all the duties received 
in virtue of the regulations of which the 
withdrawal is demanded by the fifth para- 
graph immediately preceding. 

All these conclusions ought to be the ob- 
ject of resolutions of his Majesty, passed 
in his Council, and of urgency. 

7. The return of the fine of twenty-five 
dollars paid by the French ship “ General 
Teste,” besides an indemnity of sixty dollars 
for the time during which she was unjustly 
detained here. 

8. The insertion in the official organ of 
the Hawaiian Government of the punish- 
ment inflicted vpon the scholars of the High 
School, whose impious conduct gave occasion 
to the complaints of Mr. the Abbé Coulon. 

9. The removal of the Governor of Ha- 
waii, who violated or allowed to be violated, 
the domicile of Mr. the Abbé Marechal, or 
the order that that Governor make repara- 
tion to that missionary, the one decision or 
the other to be inserted in the official jour- 
nal. 

10. The payment to the French citizen, 
proprietor of the Hotel of France, of the 
damages committed in his house by foreign 
sailors, against whom the Hawaiian adminis- 
tration has not taken any process. 


The conclusion of the letter embracing these 
demands is as follows : 


In the default of this Government mak- 
ing known its decision, between this and 
Saturday next, the 25th August, 1849, at 3 
o’clock in the afternoon, the undersigned 
agreeably to the formal instructions of the 
French Government will have to declare the 
treaty of the 26th March, 1846, null and 
void, and replaced by the convention con- 
cluded the 12th and 17th of July, 1839, 
between the Post Captain Laplace, acting in 
the name of the King of the French, and 
His Majesty Kamehameha III. 

Besides the two parties re-entering, by 
right, under the empire of that convention, 
it will become the rule of the reciprocal 
conduct to follow, and the Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment will be bound to execute it, in all 
its extent, remaining after that day respon- 
sible for every infringement thereof which 
they may commit. 

And in regard to the demands comprised 
in the paragraphs 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th 
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above, the undersigned declare that in case 
justice be not done, they will employ the 
means at their disposal to obtain a complete 
reparation, declining for this cause, and from 
the present all the responsibility of the sub- 
sequent acts that may happen. 


Comments on these Demands. 


1. “The complete and loyal adoption of the 
treaty of the 26th March, 1846,” is demanded. 
It will be seen in the sequel that the United 
States Consul did not think it had been violated ; 
and the French Admiral himself, in a subse- 
quent conference with Commissioners appointed 
by the King, stated that he did not charge the 
Hawaiian Government with any violation of the 
treaty, but only with placing a wrong interpreta- 
tion upon its sixth article. 

2. ‘The second demand is one which very 
obviously, according to the terms of the treaty, 
France had no right to make; and a compliance 
with it would open the flood-gates of intempe- 
rance upon the Hawaiian people. One of the 
missionaries remarks: “The Government have 
long been struggling against the overwhelming 
evil inflicted upon the Islands by rum and 
brandy. And now, for attempting to raise a 
feeble barrier against it, they must be visited by 
the vengeance of France, and the evil thrust upon 
them at the point of the bayonet! And ali for 
what? Alas, one French merchant, and a few 
French grog-shop keepers here, cannot make 
so much profit in destroying their fellow-men 
with French brandy as they would like, and this 
is inflicting a sad national wrong on France!” 

3. The Government has aimed to place Catholic 
and Protestant schools on the same basis ; and to 
graut “a treatment rigorously equal to the two 
worships, and to their schools.” Catholics are 
allowed to nominate teachers and a committee for 
their schools, and to control the religious instruc- 
tion without interference from any one. A letter 
from the Islands says: “Let the chief of the 
French mission have the control of the Catholic 
schools, (to which he has no more right than he 
has to the Government highways or bridges,) and 
there is an end to our six hundred public schools, 
containing eighteen thousand children. They 
could not be carried on, if foreign consuls and 
bishops are to demand the control of any part of 
them.” 

4. In regard to the fourth demand, nothing 
need be said. Do the French design to force, 
not their religion and their brandy only, but their 
language, upon other nations 7 

5. There is no exception by which French 
whalers importing spirits are affected differently 
from other whaling vessels importing the same 
articles. For the encouragement of whale ships 
they are allowed, as a matter of favor, to trade in 
any article except spirits, to the amount of two 
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hundred dollars without paying duty; and now 
France demands, as a matter of right, that her 
whale ships shall be allowed to trade in spirits as 
well as other articles to this amount, on the 
ground that they bring little except spirits with 
which to trade ! 

6. Of the sixth and seventh demands nothing 
need be said, in addition to what is submitted in 
the reply of the Government as given below. In 
regard to the eighth, little information has been 
received. So far as yet appears, it has re- 
ference to a very trifling matter. “ ‘Two mis- 
chievous boys crossed themselves with holy 
water in a Catholic church,” in time of service, 
for which they were charged with disturbing the 
worship of the congregation, and were taken be- 
fore a magistrate. Butno charge against them 
was sustained by proof, and no punishment was 
inflicted ; yet it is demanded that the punishment 
inflicted be made public in the official organ of 
the Government! 

7. With reference to the ninth demand, one 
writer says, “The Governor of Hawaii or- 
dered a man who fled for protection from the laws 
of the land to the house of a priest, to he brought 
from his retreat; for which the Governor must 
be turned out of office, without any process of 
trial according to the laws.” 

8. In regard to the tenth, in the absence 
of full information, the following remarks are 
given from the Boston Evening Traveller. 
“Some sailors from a foreign man-of-war 
broke into the establishment of a French grog- 
seller in pursuit of liquor, and helped them- 
selves. Men-of-war’s men are generally pun- 
ished for such offences on board their ships, 
particularly in ports like Honolulu, where the 
interference of the police leads generally to 
fights and bloodshed. We presume these men 
received from their officers the usual punishment 
for an infraction of the peace of the town when 
ashore upon liberty. Consequently the Hawaiian 
Government had nothing further to do, as they 
could not apprehend them while under their na- 
tional flag. This shows the character of M. 
Dillon, in endeavoring to fasten a grievance upon 
the Hawaiian government for non-compliance 
with an impossibility. If the French Govern- 
ment had not forced the Hawaiian to receive 
liquors, no such cause for complaint could exist.’ ’ 


Reply of the Government. 


The King’s Minister of Foreign Relations re- 
plied to the several demands made by the French 
Admiral and Consul, August 25, as follows : 


To the first demand, namely. the com- 
plete adoption of the treaty of the 26th 
of March, 1846, as it reads in the French 
text, the King and Government assent; 
assuring the Admiral and Consul of France, 
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that they are now ready and —e as they 
ever have been and will be, to fully and 
faithfully execute all the provisions of the 
treaty of the 26th March, 1846, until the 
same be modified or superseded by a new 
treaty. 

To the second demand, namely, that the 
duties on brandies and other spirituous 
liquors, of French origin, be reduced to 

y per cent. ad valurem, the under- 
signed is instructed to make answer that 
to this demand the King and Govern- 
ment most respectfully decline to accede. 
First, on the ground that this question is 
now pending in direct reference to the 
consideration of the Department of For- 
eign Affairs in France. Secondly, because 
such demand is a plain and decided infrac- 
tion of the letter and spirit of the treaty of 
the 26th of March, 1846; the sixth article 
of that treaty expressly empowering the 
Hawaiian Government to designate the 
amount of duty to be laid upon brandy and 
other spirituous liquors; “ provided always, 
that such duty shall! not be so high as abso- 
lutely to prohibit those articles”’ So far is 
the present duty from amounting to an abso- 
lute prohibition of the importation of those 
articles, that it appears from the statistics of 
the Custom House at Honolulu, that there 
have been three thousand two hundred and 
eighty-three gallons of brandy and other 
spirituous liquors imported into this place, 
which have paid duties, since the first day 
of January last. 

To the third demand, requiring the sub- 
jection of Catholic schools to the direction 
of the chief of the French mission, and to 
special inspectors not Protestants; and a 
treatment rigorously equal granted to the 
two worships and their schools, the under- 
signed is instructed to make answer, that it 
is the intention of the King and Government 
of the Hawaiian Islands to treat with per- 
fect equality the Catholic and Protestant 
worships and their schools. But that the 
schools referred to are public schools, entire- 
ly supported by the finds of the Govern- 
ment, raised exclusively from natives, and 
that they cannot submit to place them under 
the direction of any mission, Catholic or 
Protestant. 

As answer to the fourth demand, requir- 
ing the adoption of the French language in 
business intercourse between French citi- 
zens and the Hawaiian departments, the 
undersigned is commanded to state, that the 
subject of this demand is now pending in 
reference to the Government of France; 
and that it is confidently believed by the 
King, that the result of that reference will 
be favorable to the views entertained by 
this Government; namely, that this demand 
is without foundation in the treaty of the 
26th of March, 1846, or the law of nations, 
and absolutely impracticable in the present 
state of these Islands. 

To the fifth demand, requiring the altera- 
tion of the law “to encourage the visits of 
whalers,” so as to admit brandy and other 
spirituous liquors free of duty, in common 
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with other commodities; and the repeal of 
the regulation which obliges vessels laden 
with spirituous liquors to pay and support, 
while on board, the Custom House officer 
placed there to superintend the lading and 
unlading of such vessels, the undersigned 
has it in command to reaffirm the ground 
previously taken in regard to other demands, 
namely, that these questions have been re- 
ferred to the direct consideration of the 
Government of France ; the result of which 
reference the King now awaits. But to 
add, however, that if the King and Govern- 
ment could see wherein such provisions 
conflict with the parity or any other right 
guarantied to France under the existing 
treaty or the law of nations, or wherein 
such provisions apply to French whalers or 
merchant ships differently from the vessels 
of other nations, this demand would be 
granted, 

In answer to the sixth demand, namely, 
the return of all duties received in virtue of 
the regulations, the repeal of which is de- 
manded in the fifth paragraph, the under- 
signed is commanded to state, that it follows 
as a consequence of the answer above given 
to the fifth requirement, that it cannot be 
granted 

To the seventh demand, requiring the re- 
turn of the fine of twenty-five dollars, paid 
by the French whale ship, the ‘ General 
Teste,” besides an indemnity of sixty dol- 
lars for the time during which she was de- 
tained here, the King and Government, 
through the medium of the undersigned, 
answer that this with other questions has 
been referred to France ; and that relying 
upon her justice to support the view they 
have taken, they respectfully decline to 
yield their assent to this demand. The 
* General Teste,” in leaving the port of 
Honolulu without first obtaining a clear- 
ance, plainly violated the law, as admitted 
by the Consul of France, subjecting her to 
a penalty of five hundred dollars, which, 
through the clemency of the King’s Com- 
missioners of Customs, was reduced to 
twenty-five. 

As answer to the eighth demand, requir- 
ing the insertion in the official journal of 
the Hawaiian Government, of the punish- 
ment inflicted upon the scholars of the High 
School for impious conduct, giving motive to 
the complaints of Mr. the Abbé Coulon, 
the undersigned is instructed to answer, that 
the King and Government have discounte- 
nanced, and ever will strongly discounte- 
nance, all improper or impious conduct in 
any church of this kingdom; but that in 
the case referred to the King’s Government 
are informed no conviction was had, or pun- 
ishment inflicted, because the Justice before 
whom the case was tried, was of the opinion 
that the charge had not been sustained by 
proof; and, no appeal having been taken 
from his decision, no international question 
can arise in the matter. 

To the ninth demand, requiring the re- 
moval of the Governor of Hawaii, who it is 
alledged, violated, or allowed to be violated, 
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the domicile of Mr. the Abbé Marechal, or 
the order that he make reparation for the 
same to that missionary; the one decision 
or the other to be inserted in the official 
journal; the undersigned is instructed to 
reply, that the King and Government have 
now for the first time learned of the griev- 
ance here complained of ; that the legal tri- 
bunals of this kingdom have ever been 
open to the redress of all injuries of this 
nature ; and that it is for the party alledged 
to have been injured to seek for justice by 
due recourse to such tribunals. Until jus- 
tice be so sought and denied, neither the 
Admiral nor the Consul of France can, under 
the law of nations, or the treaty of the 26th 
of March, 1846, rightfully proceed as if 
justice were refused. 

To the tenth demand, requiring payment 
to the proprietor of the French Hotel of the 
damages committed in his house by foreign 
sailors, the undersigned has it in command 
to answer, that the courts of this kingdom 
ever have been, and now-are, open to the 
proprietor of the French Hotel, equally with 
all other persons, to compel the remunera- 
tion of damages wrongfully sustained. The 
King and Government are not aware that 
redress for such wrong has ever been de- 
nied to any French citizen, and until it is 
denied, they can see no ground for such re- 
clamations. 


‘The Minister of Foreign Affairs proposes that 
“in case the reference made to France is not 
satisfactory, to refer all matters and controversies 
in difference between France and the Hawaiian 
Islands, to the friendly mediation and adjustment 
of some neutral power, by whose arbitrament 
and award the King and Government will en- 
gage to abide.” He then concludes as follows: 
«¢ With this answer and proposition, solemly con- 
veyed to you in the King’s name, it will be for 
the Admiral and Consul of France to answer to 
their own Government, to their own consciences, 
and to the world, for the use they may make of 
the large force at their disposal. The King has 
ordered ihat no resistance whatever shall be 
made to such force.” 


Force resorted to. 


To this communication the Admiral replied, 
almost immediately, that the answer to the 
“ultimatum” not appearing to him sufficient, he 
must give course to coercive measures ; and on 
the same afiernoon, August 25th, the armed 
forces of France took military possession of the 
fort, the Government offices, and the custom- 
house, and seized the King’s yacht and other 
vessels sailing under the Hawaiian flag. The 
streets were almost entirely deserted, and no 
disturbance or confusion occurred. Whatever 
meed of glory the French forces deserve for their 
achievement, history will award them ; but there 
was a ——s the gospel witnessed here, in 
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the unresisting quiet of a people who a few years 
since, under like circumstances, would have given 
loose to most impetuous passion, which is well 
worthy of notice, to the honor of the missionary 
work, and the praise of God’s rich grace. 


Protests of other Powers. 


The view taken of these proceedings by the 
Consul General of Great Britain, and the Consul 
of the United States, will be learned from the fol- 
lowing language, addressed by them to the Gov- 
ernment of the Islands. Under date of August 
25, the latter says, after referring to a letter 
which the French Admiral had previously ad- 
dressed to him : 


Believing that the Admiral had been mis- 
informed, in relation to the violation of the 
treaty, and knowing that the use of force 
for the purpose, and in the manner indicated 
by him, would greatly injure American 
commerce in the Pacific Ocean, I expressed 
in decided terms in my answer to the Admi- 
ral’s letter, bearing date the 24th instant, 
the opinion, that neither the letter nor the 
spirit of the treaty had been violated by the 
Hawaiian Government; and I protested 
against the enforcing of the demands in 
the manner indicated by the Admiral. I 
shall lose no time in making the Presi- 
dent of the United States fully acquainted 
with the course I have taken in relation to 
the proceedings of the Admiral and the 
Consul of France. 


The British Consul General wrote two days 
later as follows : 


Detachments of French armed seamen 
having taken and kept possession of the 
tort and Government offices of Hono- 
lulu, | have considered it my du‘y *o pro- 
test, and I have this day formally .. otested, 
to the French Admiral against the occu- 
pation of the fort and Government offices 
by the forces under his command, as a 
violation of the mutual agreement of the 
28th November, 1843, by which the British 
and French Governments, reciprocally, 
pledged themselves never to take possession, 
neither directly or under the title of protec- 
torate, or under any other form, of any part 
of the territory of the Sandwich Islands. 
I have, moreover, addressed, and forward- 
ed with the protest, a letter to Admiral de 
Tromelin, in which I have given at some 
length, the view I have been constrained to 
take with respect to his hostile proceedin 
and to the nature of his demands, especially 
of those which insist upon the reduction of 
the duty upon spirituous liquors to fifty per 
cent. ad valorem, and the adoptivun of the 
French language in business intercourse be- 
tween the Custom House and other Ha- 
waiian Government Offices and French 
citizens ; and I cannot persuade myself that 
the view which I have thus taken and con- 
veyed in a friendly manner to Admiral de 
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Tromelin, will fail to have some weight in 
conducing to an amicable termination of the 
existing differences. 


Further Negotiations. 


In the Admiral’s note to the Government, da- 
ted August 25th, in which he said that he should 
“give course to coercive measures,” he pro- 
posed that if, in the interval of twenty-four hours, 

“the Hawaiian Government, “better advised,” 
would consent to accept provisionally the con- 
elusions of the ultimatum of August 22d; or if 
his Majesty, King Kamehameha III., should pre- 
fer to send on board the Gassendi special com- 
missioners to confer with him, “in the probable 
ease of good accord,” he would give the order 
to the French forces to reimbark, leaving it to the 
French Republic to pronounce upon the questions 
in the last resort. Two special commissioners 
were accordingly appointed, and repeated con- 
ferences ¢nsued ; but it was found impossible for 
the representatives of the Hawaiian Government 
to make the concessions required of them. Dur- 
ing these negotiations, the work of dismantling 
the fort went forward ; indeed, it continued till 
August 30. 

On the 29th of August, the Sandwich Islands 
Government, to show iis earnest desire to do all 
im its power “to satisfy the honor of France and 
the Admiral,” made the following proposition ; 
namely, 


That all pending difficulties be referred 
to the decision of the Government of 
France in concert with the King’s special 
plenipotentiary ; and, in case of a non-agree- 
ment upon any point, to the final award of 
any friendly power, to be named by France 
herself; the Hawaiian Government pledg- 
ing the King’s faith and the national rev- 
enues, and, if required, the further guaranty 
of some friendly power to abide by and carry 
out all the provisions of such decision and 
award. 


This proposition the Admiral declared unsatis- 
factory. At the same time he made the follow- 
ing announcement : 


Considering that in consequence of the 
erroneous interpretation that the Hawaii- 
an Government persists in giving to the 
treaty of the 26th of March, 1846, it has 
exercised against the citizens and the com- 
merce of France exactions, which have 
been protested against to no effect by com- 
petent official parties, and because it persists 
in the same courses, the undersigned, by way 
of reprisals and in order to have some guar- 
anties of indemnity and reparation of dam- 
ages occasioned to France, notifies here 
to the Hawaiian Government, that he will 
cause to be seized and captured all the 
om of this government, which shall 

1 into his power, respecting always the 
property of private individuals, because the 
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undersigned does not wish to make Hawaiian 
subjects responsible for the faults of the 
counsellors of their King. It is for this 
redson that he confines himself, to-day, to 
disarm the fort of Honolulu, and to seize 
definitely the schooner Kamehameha, the 
only one of the vessels actually under de- 
tention which belongs to the Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment. 


The French Consul, M. Dillon, gave notice to 
the government, immediately after the resort to 
coercive measures, that he had left his house and 
furniture, and retired on board the French war 
vessels, and that he should hold the Government 
responsible for all injury to the property which 
he had thus of his own accord and needlessly 
left, of the value of which he made his own state- 
ment, (twelve thousand dollars,) without an inven- 
tory. On the third of September, the Hawaiian 
Government sent to the Admiral a protest against 
all these proceedings. On the fifth of the same 
month, the Admiral, with M. Dillon and his fam- 
ily on board, sailed for San Francisco, having 
sent away the King’s yacht as a prize the day 
before. “In consequence of the strict orders of 
the King, not an angry look or word was given 
to any French officer, sailor or marine, during the 
military operations of landing, taking possession, 
occupying and dismantling the fort, the destruc- 
tion of arms, powder, &c., the posting up pro- 
clamations, and the final retirement on board.” 
It is supposed that the injury done to the proper- 
ty of the Government, including the value of the 
yacht, amounts to about $100,000. 

What is to be the end of all these things ; what 
effect they will have upon the influence of Cath- 
olies and Protestants, and upon the interests of 
morals and religion at the Islands ; what ground 
will be taken by the Government of France and 
by other Governments, which it is to be hoped 
will interfere; and what kind of reparation of 
grievances the Hawaiian Government is to re- 
ceive, remains to be seen. 


A Contrast. 


The following paragraph from the recent mes- 
sage of the President of the United States to Con- 
gress presents, in its spirit and sentiments, a con- 
trast to these proceedings of the French, which 
commends itself not only to the heart of the 
Christian, but to the good sense and good feeling 
of every American patriot and every philanthro- 
pist. 

The position of the Sandwich Islands, with 
reference to the territory of the United 
States on the Pacific; the success of our 
persevering and benevolent citizens who 
have repaired to that remote quarter in 
christianizing the natives and inducing them 
to adopt a system of government and laws 
suited to their capacity and wants; and the 
use made by our numerous whale-ships of 
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the harbors of the Islands as places of resort 
for obtaining refreshments and repairs, all 
combine to render their destiny peculiarly 
interesting to us. It is our duty to encour- 
age the authorities of those Islands in their 
efforts to improve and elevate the moral and 
political condition of the inhabitants; and we 
should make reasonable allowances for the 
difficulties inseparable from this task. We 
desire that the Islands may maintain their 
independence, and that other nations should | 
concur with us in this sentiment. We could | 
in no event be indifferent to their passing 
under the dominion of any other power. 
The principal commercial states have in this 
a common interest, and it is to be hoped that 
no one of them will attempt to interpose ob- 
stacles to the entire independence of the 
Islands. 








Siam. 


JOURNAL OF MR. HEMMENWAY. 


THE following journal of a tour to some places 
of interest, connected with the superstitions of 
Siam, has but recently reached the Missionary 
House, though the tour was made early in 1849. 
Mr. Hemmenway was accompanied by his son, 
and by Doct. House, of the Presbyterian mis- 
sion. ‘They left Bangkok on the 29th of Janu- 
ary, in a Cochin Chinese boat. 


Journey to Phrabat. 


Jan. 30. We are now moored on the 
upper side of the old city, called Ayuthea, 
about forty miles above Bangkok. As 
yet we have seen but little of this 
“city in ruins,” as it is often called, hav- 
ing only passed about half way round 
the outside of the walls, or where the 
walls once were. Some seventy years 
ago, as Siamese history says, the Bur- 
mans came over and took Ayuthea, which 
was then the residence of the King, and 
destroyed it. But after some little time, 
the Siamese succeeded in driving them 
away, and have since been in possession 
of it. But it was never rebuilt, and the 
interior is said to be quite deserted. 

31. At daybreak, this morning, we left 
Ayuthea, and began to ascend towards 
Phrabat. ‘The course, apparently, is 
north-east from Ayuthea, and the river 
we found to be extremely serpentine ; 
but our ascent was rendered pleasant 
and agreeable by the high sloping banks, 
the tops of which were grown up with 
tall trees, and the slope of the banks, in 
many places, laid out in small gardens 
by the farmers, who dwell upon the high 
banks. 
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our elephant driver waked us from a 
sound sleep to prepare for our journey ; 
and in half an hour more we found our- 
selves seated upon one of these noble 
animals, and wending our way from the 
village on the shore into the jungle. 

As we proceeded toward Phrabat, we 
fell in with companies of pilgrims on 
foot, made up of priests and their trains 
of young men and boys. One of these. 
followed us for some little time, to whom 
we spoke of the common salvation, tell- 
ing them of the fruitlessness of going on 
pilgrimages to secure heaven, and open- 
ing to them a better and more excellent 
way. Some of them seemed to listen 
with respectful attention, but others 
mocked and made light of these things. 

We were apprised of our approach to 
“the place of the sacred foot,” by the 
ringing of bells, the beating of gongs, 
and the playing of instrumental music of 
various kinds, around the sacred temple, 
erected over the rock where the foot- 
print is said to be. On our arrival, our 
first business was to hire a house; 
which we found within the old walls of 
what was said formerly to inclose the 
palace of the kings, when they were ac- 
customed to go up to this sacred place 
to pay their devotions, 

We scarcely found ourselves com- 
fortably settled in our bamboo hut, when 
the owner, a middle aged woman, came 
and requested that we would buy our ta- 
pers and gold leaf for offerings of her. 
We told her we should have no use for 
them, as we were the disciples of Christ, 
and could not, therefore, make offerings 
to Gaudama, or any other god. At this 
reply of ours she looked astonished. 


The Sacred Footmark—Preaching. 


The building situated over the rock 
where the foot-print is said to be, is on a 
hill, ascended by a long flight of steps. 
We had come nearly to the door of the 
room where the foot-print is, when they 
began to cry out, “ Don’t go in, don’t go 
in.” But our curiosity to see was so much 
greater than our fears, that we passed 
directly in, and found ourselves at once 
beside the sacred foot, or the hole in the 
rock, which we found strewed about and 
within with gold leaf, and the hole so 
dark that we could not discover any 
thing like the shape of a foot init. In- 
deed, they would not suffer us to make 
any examination, nor to stand near it; 
but were in earnest to have us leave 
the room forthwith. On one side of the 
room hung a golden plate, having some- 








what the shape of a foot, but of large 
size. This we were told was an exact 

tern of the foot-mark, as found in the 
ole of the rock. But before our curi- 
osity was half satisfied we were urged 
so strongly to leave, that we thought it 
the part of prudence to withdraw. 

Soon after my return I was joined 
again by my companion, and very soon 
our lodging-place became known to 
many. Many of our friends from Bang- 
kok came to see us, and treated us with 
much respect. Among these were priests 
from wats known tous. In the course 
of a very pleasant conversation with one 
of the priests, we ventured to ask his 
opinion respecting the truth of the fact 
asserted, that Gaudama’s footstep was in 
the rock. He answered, without hesita- 
tion, that it was no doubt a deception 
practiced upon the people. During the 
day we had better opportunities to 
preach, and that in a quiet manner, to 
smal] companies, than we had had since 
we left home. 


Passage to Pattowi. 


On the following day Mr. Hemmenway and his 
companions returned to their boat. 


About eleven o’clock we arrived at 
our boat again, where we found every 
thing safe and our men awaiting our re- 
turn. Tired as we were and in need of 
rest, we were immediately thronged with 
applicants for books, from among those 
who were either going to or returning 
from Phrabat. We felt it our duty to 
seize upon the opportunity, and endeavor 
to do something for the salvation of these 
deluded souls. After laboring for about 
two hours in this work, we removed our 
boat to a quiet place, took our dinner, 
and by three o'clock were ascending the 
river with a favoring tide toward the 
other sacred place of Gaudama, called 
Pattowi, distant from our other boat-land- 
ing by boat, about one day, and by cart 
and buffaloes about half a day. 

3. Soon after our arrival at the boat- 
landing, we entered into an engagement 
with a man to take us to Pattowi early 
on Monday morning, having decided to 
stay here and keep the Sabbath, give our 
men rest, and do what we could, as 
opportunity should offer, to preach the 

ospel. 

4. (Sabbath.) We have had, on the 
whole, a very quiet and profitable day, 
both for ourselves and our men; and | 
hope that good has been done. 

5. At half past two o’clock this morn- 
ing, we set out in a buffalo cart for Pat- 
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towi, the sacred mountain, where, in the 
overhanging rock, they show the shadow 
of Gaudama. The cart is the best and 
only vehicle to be obtained here for the 
purpose of going thither. 7 


Shadow of Gaudama. 


After breakfast we went up the hill 
to see the famed shadow in the rock, 
which the Siamese come to worship. 
After looking a few minutes, we could 
make out the outlines of the head, 
face and chest indistinctly ; but saw 
nothing which we could conjure into a 
body, arms and legs. The head and face 
were very small, like that of a small 
child; whereas the foot, as represented 
at Phrabat, is large, like that of a giant. 
Going out from this place, we took a cir- 
cuitous path, leading to the hill above 
the rock, which we reached after stopping 
several times to rest ourselves. Here 
we found a small temple with five images 
and a candle burning before them, and 
also a small sala near it; and on a cliff 
higher up still, which is the summit of 
the hill, we found two more salas or 
sheds, a small temple with several ima- 
ges, and a taper burning before them. 
From the top of this cliff we had a beau- 
tiful prospect of the surrounding country, 
of mountain and valley, of woods and 
cultivated fields. 

Having satisfied our curiosity at this 
place, by seeing all that we thought 
worthy of our attention, and having given 
our testimony in favor of Christianity 
and against Boodhism, we were ready 
by four o’clock, P. M., to return. 
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Satonica.—From a letter of Mr. Dodd, 
dated November 7, the following extract is 
taken : 


Last Sabbath was our communion service. 
We were but a little band of four, including our 
Armenian helper; but Jesus was present, and 
our communion was sweet with him. Our Eng- 
lish brethren were absent, one on a tour, and 
the other being sick ; and our dear brother May- 
nard has gone to the feast above, to sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and an innu- 
merable company, redeemed from all nations. 
We talked of the time, when a great company, 
washed in the blood of Jesus, shall keep this 
feast in Salonica. Our eyes may not see it; but 
it shall come. All these mosques, whose mina- 
rets tower around us, shall be churches of the 
living God, where incense and a pure offering 
shall ascend. All these synagogues shall be 
places of weekly prayer; and these ‘Turks and 
Jews, that know not our Lord Jesus, shall come 
and sit meekly at his feet. Lord Jesus! come 
quickly ! 
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Aterro.—Mr. Ford left Aleppo on the 11th 
of October for Mosul, with the intention of spend- 
ing the winter in the latter city. Under date of 
October 20, Mr Benton bespeaks for him the 
prayers of Christians in this country. 


NesToriaNns.—Messrs. Breath and Coan, with 
their wives, arrived at Oroomiah on the 13th of 
October, “ having to recount nothing but good- 
ness and mercy all the way.” Mr. Coan, in 
speaking of their reception, says: ‘‘ Long before 
we reached the city, we were greeted by our 
brethren here, and by a troop of natives, who 
came out to welcome us, and escort us into 
Oroomiah.” 


Crytoy.—Mr. and Mrs. Hoisington were at 
Caleutta, November 7, whither they had gone to 
take passage in a vessel for Boston. Physicians 
at Madras “ held out very slight hopes of his re- 
covery’; and it was even doubtful whether he 
would live to see his native land once more. 
Since that time, however, his health has im- 
proved ; and he says in a recent letter, “1 hope 
that | have yet something to do in the missionary 
cause.” 

In the last semi-annual report of Doct. Green, 
on the medical department, he writes as follows, 
under date of November 9 : 


There have been, during the last four months, 
some scattering cases of the cholera, alarming 
the people somewhat, as they have yet in remem- 
brance, its terrible devastation among them three 
or four years ago. The health of the mission is 
about as usual. Sickness carries some from us 
this year to our “fatherland,” and death has 
taken two to our Father’s house on high. 

My assistant, Doct. Gould, continues his at- 
tendance on the sick among the natives. I give 
him my assistance when my health and leisure 
allow, or when om | requires it. ‘The num- 
ber of cases registered amounts now to 3,830. 
This young man seems diligent in his duties, and 
to enjoy a good share of the confidence of the 
people. While dispensing medicines, he distrib- 
utes tracts also to the patients, and converses 
with them on their spiritual interests. 

My three medical students have been makin 
fair progress in their studies, and will continue, j 
hope, through a full course. Should they do so, 
I cannot but expect them to become very useful. 
Ihave been enabled to induct them to a good 
degree into practical anatomy. 1 look upon this 
branch of their education as peculiarly valuable 
to them, inasmuch as in the department of sur- 
gery, the native practitioners must and will grant 
to them the precedence ; while in the administra- 
tion of internal remedies, they make almost un- 
bounded pretensions to superior skill. 


Cui1xna.—Mr. Williams states, in a letter dated 
October 25, that there has been much sickness 
among the missionaries of different societies at 
Shanghai. Mr. and Mrs. Bridgman, however, 
have escaped. T'wo Swedish missionaries have 
recently arrived at Hong-kong; and the (Eng- 
lish) Bishop of Hong-kong, accompanied by his 
associates, was expected very soon. Fifteen 
different societies are now represented in China. 
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RECEIVED IN DECEMBER, 


MAINE. 
Cumberland co. Aux. So. D. Evans, Tr. 


Bridgeton, m. c. 14 93 
Brownfield, m. c. 5 00 
Cumberland, Cong. ch. and so. 12 00 
N. Gloucester, do. 20 00 
Portland, 3d ch. m. ¢. 3 


45 32 
Sweden, Cong. ch. and so. 14 OU—111 25 
Kennebec co. Conf. of cha. B. Nason, Tr. 
Augusta, 5. ch. and so. gent. 79 ; la. 36,73; 
m. c. 72,31 ; 88 04 
Lincoln co. Aux. So. Rev. J. W. Ellingwood, Tr. 
Bath, Winter st. hea. sch. so. fur 
Rebecca McGaw Fiske, Ceylon, 20 00 
Bristol, Cong. so. m. c. 4; Mra. H. D. 


; 00 
Richmond, A fem. mem. of the ch. 10 00 
Townsend, T. Decker, 10 00 
Waldoboro’, J. B.2; H.D. MeC.1; 3 00—-48 00 


Penobscot co Aux. So. J. 8. Wheelwright, Tr. 
Bangor, H d-st ch. 73,14 ; s.s. 

45,91; « friend, 3; lat par. 72,85; 194 90 
Brewer, Ist ch. 59,78 ; s. 8. 15; 74 78 
Dedham, m. c. 12 28 
E. Brewer, m. c. 13 22—295 18 

Bucksport, Cong. ch. and so. m. c. 34; Cam- 
den, do. 34,28; Castine, gent. asso, 54; 








Prospect, Ist cong. par. 10; 132 28 
774 75 
Legacies.—Rangor, John Pearson, by John 
Fiske, J. W. Carr and Simon T. Pearson, 
Ex’rs, 250 00 
1,024 75 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Cheshire co. Aux. So. W. Lamson, Tr. 
Nelson, Ch. and so. 10,09; la. 9; 19 09 
Stoddard, Cong. ch. and so. 15 00—-34 09 
Grafton co. Aux. So. W, W. Russell, Tr. 
Campton, Fem. miss. so. 28 66 
Lebanon, Cong ch. m. ec. 50 00 
Littleton, m. c. 16; s. 8. con. for 
schs. at Madura, 2; 8 00—-96 66 
Hillsboro’ co. Aux. So. J. A. Wheat, Tr. 
Greenfield, Cong. ch. 3 00 
Manchester, Franklin-st. ch. 93 35—-96 35 


Merrimack co. Aux. So. G. Hutchins, Tr. 
Pembroke, Rev. J. Lane, 1 
Rockingham co. Conf. of chs. J. Boardman, Tr. 
Candia, Cong. ch. and so. 8&3 40 
Chester, do. m. ¢. 100 04—183 44 
Strafford co. Conf of chs. E. J. Lane, Tr. 
Farmington, A friend, : 20 00 
Sullivan co. Aux. So. E. L. Goddard, Tr. 
Lempster, Ist cong. 80. m. c. 


5 00 


Legacies.--Lyme, Jonathan Franklin, by O. 
K. Porter and D. C. Churchill, 


VERMONT. 


at co. Aux. So. A. Wilcox, Tr. 
bal. 

Bridport, Mra. H. Doty, decd, 

Bristol, Cong. ch. 

Cornwall, do. 42,07; m. c. 7,48; to 
cons. Rev. E. C, Wines an H. M. 

Middlebury, Cong. ch. 

New Haven, Gent. 28,92; fem. benev. 
so. 36; tocons. Rev. Samuag. Huat- 
gut an H, M. 

Orwell, Cong. ch. 


ZS wen 
Sas 


— 
a 
— 


22 
SS 25 





310 09 
Ded. disc. 1 
Caledonia co. Conf. of chs. E. Jewett, Tr. 
Greensboro’, m. c. 4 


54 
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Hardwick, Rev. J. N. Loomis, 25 00 c. 17,15; to cons. Thomas Mer- 
Peacham, c ‘ong. ch. and so. 23 00 RiaM an [i], 15 
St. Johnsbury, 2d do. 79 06 Boylston, Fem. benev. so. 10 WO—119 15 
Walden, La 11 75—143 11 | Worcester co. Noith, Aux. So. B. Hawkes, Tr. 


Chittenden co. Aux. So. M. A. Seymour, Tr. 
Burlington, Cong. so, 250; m. c. 
16,70 ; 266 70 


Jericho, A. Lee, 30 WU—296 70 
Orleans co. Aux. So, H. Hastings, Tr. 
Craftsbury, m. c. 10; Ia. 20; 30 00 


Rutland co. Aux. So. J. Barrett, Jr. Tr. 
naon, Asso. 1 
Clarendon, Mra. R. 
E. Rutland, m. c. 1 
Orweil, Rev. J. Hall, 1 
W. Rutland, Asso. j 
Windham co. Aux. So. F. Tyler, Tr. 





Windham, Cong. ch. m. c. 7 00 
Windsor co. Aux. So. J. Steele, Tr. 
Springfield, m. ec. 5 00 
Wella River, Indiv. 43 
Windsor, Cong. s. 8. 1 v0—-10 30 
847 57 
Manchester, A lady, 1 00 
848 57 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Barnstable co. 7 So. W. Crocker, Tr. 
Sandwich, m. a3 
w. ete bet ‘Coll. and m. «. 30 v0 
Yarmouth, Cong ch. and so. 20 v0—-83 20 
Berkshire co. Aux. So. Rev. J. J. Dana, Tr. 
New Marlboro’, 8. par. 5 00 


Boston, 3. A. Danforth, ae (of wh. fr. a 
fem. friend. by 8. T. A.30, R.S. Davis, 0s) 881 21 
Essex co. North, Aux. So. e Caldwell, " 
Amesbury and Salisbury Mills, Cong. 4 30 00 
Essex co. South, Aux. So. C. M. Richardson, Tr. 
Gloucester Harbor, Evan. cong. so 


m. ¢. 37,50; J. Reynolds, 12,50;, 50 00 
Marblehe: td, Ist ch. m. c. 25 00 
Saugus, m. c. 7 3 
Salem, 8. so. m. c. 24,62; Crombie- 

st. do. 27,89; Tab. m. c. 14,61; 67 12—149 37 


Hampshire co. Aux. So. J. D. Whitney, Tr. 
Chesterfield, A few indiv. 
Cummington, Ist cong. so. 

Enfield, Benev. so. (of wh. fr. Leon- 
ard Woods to cons Mrs. Persis 
C. Curtis of Adrian, Mich. an H. 
M. 100 ; friends, to cons. Wittiam 
Noves, Troy, N. ¥. do. 100; Al- 
vin Smith, to cons. Ostas Ran- 
pat of Enfield, do. 100 ;) 750 00 
8. Hadley, A friend, 50; cong. ch. 
and so. m. c. 7,75; s. s 2.82; two 
chil. 2c. ; juv. miss asso. fur fem. 
sem. at Beirut, 6,40 ; 67 25—860 25 
Harmony Conf. of chs. W. C. Capron, Tr. 
East Douglas, Cong. ch. to cons. 
Samuec W. Heytn an HM. 133 85 
Millbury, Coll. 86,75; m. c. 28,45; 
a friend, for debt, 5; for c. fund, 
3,50; ‘123 70-257 55 
Middlesex North and vic. J. 8. Adams, Tr. 


“3 00 


Acton, Cong. ch. and so. 9 35 
Middlesex South Conf. of chs. 
Holliston, Cong. ch. and so.m.c. 23 65 
Lincoln, Cong. ch. and sv. 21,25; 
m. ¢. 9,50 ; 30 75—54 40 


Norfolk co. Aux. So. Rev. 3. Harding, Tr. 
Brookline, La. Japan so. 775 
Dedham, Mrs. Astaait B. P. Bur- 

cess, wh. cons. her an H. M. 
Roxbury, Eliot ch. m. c. 22,41; gent. 


100 00 


10,50; Mrs. E. T. Bowles, lUU ; a 
friend, 5; 137 91—245 66 
Palestine Miss. So. E. Alden, Tr. 
Middleboro’, 2d ch. and so. 21 00 
Randolph, Ist par. m. c. 74 11 


8. Braintree, Juv. mies. so. for Cey- 


lon, 15; 8.8. 5,86; 86 
w. Randolph, Cong. ch. and so. 38 30—154 27 
Taunton and vic. Aux. So. 
Berkley, Fem. cent so. 20 00 
Pawtucket, Gent. 58 00—-78 00 


Worcester co. Central Asso. A. D. Foster, Tr. 
Auburn, Gent. 68,80 ; la. 23,20; m. 





Athol, Gent. 97,50 ; la. 16,09; m. c. e 


6,02 : 61 
Gardner, Ist ch. 27 00 
Hubbardston, Gent. and la. 15 14 


Petersham. 33 00 
Phillipston, Gent. 76,65; la. 40,50; 117 1s 
alston, Gent. 47,80 ; ‘ha. 36,04; 83 54 
i acotom Gent. and la. 
Am mms Gent. 40,33; la. 48,52 ; 
m. c. 35,56 ; 24 41 
Winchendon, Gent. and la. 38,90; 


ce. 25; 
vitecheaiie “Ty Gent. 41,05; la. 


36,61; m. c. 7 66 
650 00 
Ded. prev. ack. 351; c. note,2; 353 00—297 00 
3,224 41 


Andover, Chapel cong. m. c. 44,36 ; Charles- 
town, Ist ch. m. c. 58.11 ; Winthrop ch. 
and cong. 157,84; Chelsea, Winnisimmet 
ch. and so. m. c. 70,60; E. Cambridge, 
Evan. cong. ch. and so. m.c. 11; Edgar- 
town, ch. and so. 10; N. Andover, cong. 
ch. and so. 50,37; N. Reading, cong. ch. 


m. c. 10; Reading, S. par. la. 15 ; 427 28 
3,651 69 

Legacies.—Boston, Miss Mary D. Brown, by 
ev. H. Bardwell, 0 00 
3,681 69 


CONNECTICUT. 
Fairfield co. East, Aux. So. Rev. J.S 

Bethel, Cong. ch. and so. 

Bridgeport, T.C. Perry, 

Monroe, Gent. 18,02, la. 36,62; m. 
c. 7,36; wh. cons. Rev. Daniet 
Jones, of Brockville, Ia. an H. M. 62 00 

Reading, Gent. and la. 37 95—168 16 

Fairfield co. West, Aux. So. C. Marvin, Tr. 

Greenfield, Cong. ch. and so. 51 00 

Greenwich, Ist do. wh. and prev. 
dona. cons. L. H. Hossy an H. M. 


“a Tr. 
38 21 
30 00 


40 ; 2d do. W; 60 00 
Norwalk, Ist cong. ch. and so. 161 76 
Southport, Cong. ch. and so. 37 00—309 76 


Hartford co. Aux. So. A. W. Butler, ™. 
Canton, m. c. 
Collinsville, é 9L 


Farmington, Ist so. 292 36 
Hartford, Centre ch. 738 ; North om, 
m. ¢. 13,56 ; 751 56 
Simsbury, THomas Casz, wh. cons. 
him an H. M. 
So. W indsor, Wapping so. 23,60 ; m. 
ec. 16.5 40 54 
West Hartford, Coll. 162,53 ; m. 
“67 64-1,429 51 
Hartford « co. South, Aux. So. H. S. Ward, Tr. 
Glastenbury, Ist so m. c. 396 ; 
gent. (of wh. fr. Grorce PLum- 
MER to cons. him an H. M. 100,) 
260,41; la. 115,91; Euastbury so. 
m. ¢. 5; la. 20,60 ; 60 88 
Middletown, Ist so. gent. and la. 
107; 8. ch. C. B.5; 2 00 
Wethersfield, 10 00 
Worthington, Gent. and la. 87 12—670 00 


Litchfield co. Aux. So. C. L. Webb, Tr. 
45 


Canaan North, Cong. so. 39 
Canaan South, 16 63 
Cornwall, South, Coll. 61 00 
New Preston, 3 50 
Winsted, 132 76—259 28 


New Haven City, Aux. So. A. H. Maltby, Agent. 
New Haven, Ist ch. and so. 821,46; Union 
m. c. 26,40; Yale col. do 5,92; 3d ch. 
do. 10,50; Rev. W. S. H. 6; Mrs. A. 
Anketell, for W. Bayard Anketell. Cey- 
lon, 20 ; 3. Anketell, for Edward A. An- 
ketell, do. 20; C. H. Bullard and others, 
for ed. of a boy i in Ceylon, 20; schol. of 


Col. and Com. Ins. 2; unknown, 5; 937 28 




















1850. 


New Haven co. East, Aux. So. A. H. Maltby, 


gent. 
East Haven, Gent. 44,75 ; la. 33,48; 
Rev. 3. Dodd, 10; 


Donations. 71 


Northford, Gent. 25 2W—114 43 


New Haven co. West, Aux. So. A. Town- 
send, Jr., Tr. 
Derby, Ist so. 36,80; m.c.52,71; 89 51 


Waterbury, Ul. A. E. 05—-89 56 


New London and vic. Aux. So. C. Chew, Tr. 
Stonington, 2d cong. ch. 

Norwich and vic. Aux. So. F. A. Perkins, Tr. 
Franklin, Gent and la, 42 02 
Ledyard, do. 27 00 
Lisbon, Hanover so. m. c. 10 00 
Montville, Ist so. gent. and la. 32 00 
North Stonington, Gent. and la. wh. 

cons. Samuet B. Wueever an 

107 68 

2d so. gent. 240; T. M. D. 3; 

Greenville, gent. and la. 61,61 ; m. 


H. M. 
Norwich, Main-st. ch. la. 103,77 ; 


c. Sv 
Tolland co. Aux. So. J. R. Flynt, Tr. 


E. Stafford, Cong. ch. 49 93 
Gilead, Gent. 21 , la. 30,86; 51 86 
N. Somers, A friend, for girls’ sch. 

at Seroor, 


Stafford Springs, Mrs. M. M. Ives, 5 00 
Vernon, Ist so. la. 128,44; gent. (of 
wh. fr. N.O. Kellogg. to cons. Miss 
Corpvetia D Turner, of Jack- 


7 00 


58 38—677 08 


son, Mich. an H. M. 1U0,) 339,22; 467 66—579 45 


Windham co. North, Aux. So. J. B. Gay, Tr. 
Brooklyn, Gent. 72,62; la. 72.87 ; m. ¢. 37; 

Windham co. South, Aux. So. Z. Storrs, Tr. 
Canterbury, 62 00 
Chaplin, Gent. 27,75; la. 32,94; m. 7 


e. 2151; 
Mansfield, Ist so. gent. 104,85; la. 
70; m.c 24,50; 


182 49 


Westminster, Gent. 21 ; la. 27 ; 483 00—391 55 


5,905 55 


Legacies.—Gilead, Miss Abigail Merrill, by 
srael E. Hutchinson, Ex’r, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Slatersville, Cong. ch. wh. cons. Wittiam 
Mann, Francis Torrance, and Miss 
Lypia A. W. Watney, H. M. 


NEW YORK. 


Board of Foreign Missions in Ref. Dutch ch. 

C. 5S. Little, New York, Tr. 

Albany, Ist R. D. ch. 300 ; 2d do. 50; 350 00 

Benheim Hill, Meth. Epis. ch. 64 

Bloomingburgh, R. D. ch. 31,13; m. 
c. 7,61; a friend, 10; juv. miss. 
so. 3,41; 

Blooming Grove, R. D. ch. 

Caroline, R. D. ch. 

Coxsackie, 2d do. 

Deer Park, R. D. ch. fem. miss. so. 

Flushing, do. 

Greenbush, do. 

New Hackensack, do. a lady, fer 


Sonos 
SSSeUssa 


700 00 


357 00 


Amoy chapel, 5 00 
New York, Colleg. R. D. ch. 197 18 
Schenectady, R. D. ch. 8. 8. 12,50; 
inf. class, 250 ; 15 00 
Schoharie, R. D. ch. 19 00 
Tyre, do. 6 00 
Ulster, Classis, 30 00 
Upper Red Hook, R. D. ch m. c. 8 00 
Warwick, R. D. ch. 8; indiv.3,75; 11 75 
802 83 
Ded. disc. 31—802 52 
Buffalo and vic. J. Crocker, Agent. 
Attica, Pres. ch. 16; m. c. 20; 36 00 
Chautauque co. Aux. So. J. D. Carlisle, Tr. 
Westfield, Juv. miss. so. 8 60 


Geneva and vic. C. A. Cook, Agent. 
Albion, Pres. ch. 35 00 
Batavia, do. 70 8&5 
Centre Lisle, Cong. ch. 7 00 





Churchville, Rev. Mr. Brooks, 5 00 
Clarkson, Cong. ch. to cons. Rev. 

Revusen 8S Goopman an. M. 50 00 
East Bloomfield, Cong. ch. 69,47; 

Ira Pixley, 61; S. Eggleston, 50; 160 47 
Geneva, Juv. sew. cir. 6 50 
Livonia, Pres. ch. 

Lockport, Ist do. 129,94; m. c. 20,57; 
cong. ch. 45; 2d Ward pres. ch. 


ww; G. W. J. 10; 215 51 
Niagara Falls, A. H. Porter, 20 00 
Oswego, A friend, 5 00 
Penn Yan, Ist pres. ch. 69 33; E. B. 

Jones, wh. and prev. dona. cons. 

Miss Jucia B. Jones an H. M.50; 119 33 
Pultney, Ist pres. ch. 20 00 
Rushford, Pies. ch. and so. 8,85; 8.8. 

3,29 ; fem. benev. so. 5,86 ; 18 00 
Seneca Falls, Pres. ch. 90 00 
Waterloo, do. 40 00 

8y2 
Ded. disc. 25—892 41 


Greene co. Aux. So. J. Doane, Tr. 
Durham, Ist pres. ch. m. c 
Monroe co. and vic. E Ely, Agent. 
Perry Centre, Pres. ch to cons. Rev. 
Tuomas H. Hopemanuan H.M. 60 00 
Rochester, Washington-st. pres. s.s. 
for George W. Parsons and Maria 
T. Hickok, Ceylon, 40 ; m c. 87,46; 
Brick pres. s. s. for Alezander J. 
Burr, Ceylon, 20; 147 46 
Sweden, Pres. ch. 10 00 
W. Bloomfield, Ortho. cong. ch 8 57—226 03 
New York City & Brooklyn Aux. So. J. W. 
Tracy, Tr. 
(Of wh fr. Rev. W. H. Bidwell for debt, 
250, s.s. of 11th pres. ch. 6.57; Brook- 
lyn, S. pres. ch. 33,29; Armstiong juv. 
miss. so. for ed. of chi! under Dr. Scud- 
der, 40 ; Brainard juv. miss. so. 3,25 ;) 746 87 
Otsego co. Aux. So. Rev. G. 8S. Boardman, Tr. 


Ss 
3 


Cvoperstown, Fem. miss so. 25 31 
Syracuse and vic. J. Hall, Agent. 
Marcellus, Pres. ch. 53 33 
Salina, do. 29 27—-82 60 
2,840 34 


Albany, 4th pres. ch. 50; M. D. for hea 
child, 2,10; Babylon, a friend, 10; Brock- 
port, Mr. Cowles’s ch. and so. for sup. of a 
colporteur at Beleren, Turkey, 37; Bus- 
kirk’s Bridge, P. V. N. Morris, 8; Canaan 
4 Corners, ch. 27; Cannonsville, pres. ch. 
4; Chestertown, pres ch. m.c.5; Danby, 
pres. ch. 16,30 ; Denton, pres. ch. m c. 12; 
juv. m. c. 2,25; Gloversville, U. M. and 
Mrs. Sarah B. Place to cons Jonn W. 
Prace an H. M. 100; Homer, cong. ch. 
220 , Hudson, fem. miss. as«o. of Ist pres. 
ch. wh. cons. Miss Cornnetia Beekman 
an H. M. 100; Ithaca, pres. ch. 45,55; 
W.L. 5; Miss C. M. C. 3,50; Maine, 13; 
Marshall, cong. ch. and so. 31; Middle- 
town, chil. 1; Montgomery, Ist pres. ch. 
fem. mite so. for Isabella H. Burland, Cey- 
lon, 20; New Lebanon Centre, Mrs. 
Rich, for Mr. Bridgman, China, 4; North 
Salem, THomas Meap, wh. cons him an 
H. M. 100; Rensselaerville. pres. ch 19,30; 
m.c. 16,42 ; Schenectady, a fellow disciple, 
20; Stamford, J. King, 5; Troy, Van W. 
Wickes, 15; Winfield, Rev. P. 8. P. 25c. ; 


Wolcott, 2d pres. ch. 15; 907 67 
3,748 O1 
Legacies.—E. Bloomfield, Heman Beebee,b 
Josiah Porter, Ex’r, 290; New Rotenen I 
Woodworth, by B. Peabody, Ex’r, 50; 340 00 
4,088 01 


NEW JERSEY. 
Board of For. Miss. in Ref. D. ch. C. 8. Little, 
New York, Tr. 
Saddle River, R. D. ch. 10 00 
Bloomfield, s. 8. miss. asso. of Ist pres. ch. 
for Ebenezer Seymour, Ceylon, 20 ; Bridge- 
ton, L. Q. C. Elmer, 20 ; Chatham Village, 

















72 Donations. Fes. 
a of pres. Sad for ed. of a hea. child, 20; INDIANA. 
lendham, Mrs. C. 2. Newark, Ist pres ch. i 
535,44 ; 2d do. coll. and m.c. 20.23 ; young Spencerville, A. F.2; Vevay, pres.ch.5,50; 7 50 
people's miss. so. fur hea. child, 20; to 
cons. yoy ane an H. M. 100; 3d ILLINOIS. 
pres. ch. 74.93; a bro. and sis. | ; Oth pres. Galesburgh, young people's so. for miss. in 
y etd | 7 — 10; eo 8: Grond Detow, Mire H.E. D3: Rev. B 
che Il; rong, rewabary, 8. 6 Pree. nee 99 M. P. 1; Metamora, ch. 3; Prophetstown, 
¥ pres. ch. 122; Rev. A. co. L. 4; Provi- 
1,052 22 dence and Henry, cong. chs. 5; Rockford, 
’ ist cong. ch. 19,79; Sharon, pres. ch. 2,31; 47 32 
ng 
PENNSYLVANIA. MICHIGAN 
Birmingham, s. s. asso for Sarah Hare, Cey- is é : 
, 30; Dunville, Mes. M. 5; Philadelphia, Michigan Aux. So E. Bingham, Tr. 
Joba Rorer, to cons. Wittiam Rorgr an Detroit, Pastor and thirteen members of 
H. M. 100 ; Ist pres. ch. m. e. 297,77 ; J.C. Ist Ee ch. to cons. Eowaro BincHaM an 
5 ; indiv. 3; J. W. 5; 3d pres. ch. indiv. H. 100 00 
116,96; Sth do. m c. 6,45; W. C. Coates, 
oes so 20 E. B. 11; IOWA. 
E. 7, B. 5: Clinton st. tes. ch. Big Woods, Cong. ch. 5; Marion, R. J. H.2 0 
M.L B.S; Mrs E.K.5. J. M.S; be 3; s asian diinetetaaanaateiente li 
A. B. he mating, Darling, ry and MISSOURI. 
‘ . cons. I 8. - : . 
ee my M. 133 anqsastta 8. Des 685 1g | New Providence, m. c. 472 
a Louisville, A fri ie Gen h 
sv : le 
Wilmington, Hanover-st. pres. ch. m. c. iL. . ‘ ee 51 15 
path ded. ack. fr. St. George’s ch. in Jan. 
Her. 5 61 33 TENNESSEE. 
VIRGINIA. Maryville, J. S. Craig, 5 00 
French Creek, A. B.2; Mrs. J.S.1; M. P. MINES q 
1; for debt, Norfolk, J. D. Johnson, 30; Sec Oeste go ears ee — 
Pulaski and Wythe co. aux. so. 24 ; 58 00 | Fort Snelling, G. Loomis, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. IN FOREIGN LANDS, &c. 
Washington, L. Ward, 5 00! Aintab, Turkey, Rev. A. Smith, 58 33 
Dwight Cher na. m. c. 17 wo 
GEORGIA. Island of St. Thomas, R. D. ch. for 
Athens, Rev. 8. W. Magill and wife, 83 ; Sa- Amoy chapel, 144 53 
vannah, H. L. Gilbert, 10 ; 93 00 | Malta, Rev. R. Bryan, Is 67—238 53 
OHIO. Donations received in December, (of 
Western For. Miss. So. G L. Weed, Tr. which to liquidate the debt, $207 ; 
Alexandria, 6,80; Barea, pres. ch. 10,60; prev. rec'd, $45,899 39 ;) $19,033 54 
Central eh. 15, 13; 8. 8. Yic ; Cincinnati, Legacies, $1,654 44 
2d pres. ch m. 10,82 ; four indiv. in Tab. emma 
ch. for 3 of a child in Mr. Winslow's sch. $20,687 98 
20 ; G. Y. Rovts, 2; Z. B. 1; Coshocton, Xr TOTAL from August ist to 
s. 8. 2; Dresden, m. c. 8,13; Elizubeth- 
town, pres. ch. 18,75; Graham's Station, Secemses Saat, ona,s08 &© 
220; Helena, Rev. E Adams and fam. 3; penne, 
Higginsport, pres. ch m.c. 4; Horse Cave, 
ch. 3,87; Jackson, 15,02; Jersey, m. ¢. CHILDREN’S FUND FOR EDUCATING 
1,30 ; fem. miss. so lv; s. 8. 1,34; chil. of HEATHEN CHILDREN. 
mater. aso. 46c. ; Johnstown, 3 ; Marietta, 
cong. ch. 119,65 ; sew. so. 2; Pomeroy, ch. Amount received in December, $320 51 
20; Rainbow, 5,96 ; coll. at meeting of 
Ohio Synod, 12,44; 316 41 cacti — 
Western Reserve "Aux. So. Rev. H. Coz, Agent. 
Aurora, F. 8. 1; Burton. 19 ; P. Hitchcock, DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &c. 
0, Freedom, |; ’ Hartford, 20,03 ; 8 Hayes, Buck ilt fr. a f e P 
15; Huntington, 1,50; JSubnson, 20"7; a bucksport, A quilt fr. a fem. for Stockbridge. 
boy, 6c. ; mtg 63,79; JA. 10; J.C. Conlandvitle, N. Y. A box, for Mr. McKinney, 
x ir K =e F. end D. A: (of wh: for debt Essex, Vt. Clothing, fr. la. miss. asso. 15 57 
to cons. Mrs. Jane WV. yoony wy an H. M Cooegetewe, ( U. A box, rec'd by Dr. William- 
100; s s toed a young mun for the minis- ? 
try under Mr. Andrews, Sandw. Isls. 20; a. bbl. flour, 2 bbls. meat and a box, 
ee Meche we bes ke eed Jackson, N. ¥. A box. fe. Ia. of R. D. ch 
3 rs. . Ss. le. 5:3. B. an . ™ ete” : Mone - 
wr v.0 ¥; Newton Pulls, 27,33; b. Le a 80. writing paper, fr. R. & A. ‘ee 
Rage cog: RR Tag By. Plymouth, N.'Y. A box, fr. Mrs. I. Sheldon, 
ome F . “ h 1 m "i re ded 3: Ver Md rec’d at Cattaraugus upper station. 
a re hg Pegg oe dg ay Stockbridge, Ms. A bariel fr. indiv. for Mr. By- 
-_, two om, Ses how nw 29,35 ; ington, Stockbridge. 
ellington, 3 0; la miss. so. y 
7.67 : PM "y 5; 1.8. .5; Windham, a Westford, Vt. A box, fr. la. benev. so. 47 55 
friend, 3; Youngstown, 43,04 ; ded. disc. 20c. 535 07 
Amboy, "Pres. ch. 5 00 
=u | The we, -- ~ are respectfully solicited from 
856 48 anufacturers and others. 
Le i" Thatcher Conant, by Printing paper, writing paper, stutionery, slates, 
fev. i. 284 44| shoes, hats, blankets, sheets, pillow-cases, towels, 
shirts, socks, stockings, fulled-cloth, flannel, domes 
1,140 92 | tic cotton, etc. 














